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IDEAS AND RABLAIS 


Harcourt Brown 
Brown University 


HE Prologue to Rabelais’s Gargantua warns us that the book 

which follows it will not be easy reading. As Silenic pots in 
pharmacies grotesquely mask their precious wares, so this fan- 
tastic, ribald tale will give us neither abstruse and esoteric doctrines 
nor horrific mysteries to shock the curious. We shall rather find 
in it the product of an ordinary life, devoted to the usual concerns 
of man, writings which smell of wine rather than of oil. They 
should justify their author’s reputation as a good companion, wel- 
come in the society of all Pantagruelians. 

This is all reasonably clear, but it has not deterred the naive 
from seeking occult and hermetic symbolisms, nor yet kept the 
sophisticated from rejecting the possibility that Rabelais is pro- 
posing a direct and simple message in his book, a gospel recog- 
nizable to many in the age for which he wrote. The interpretation 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel still presents its difficulties; the 
most important one, perhaps, involves discovering the degree of its 
simplicity, the focus towards which it is directed. Another major 
difficulty is to define, to locate, passages essential to the meaning, 
eliminating the non-essential, the elaborately grotesque sections in 
which Rabelais satirizes contemporary styles and habits rather 
than contributes positively to wisdom. 

As always in literary studies, the way out of a dilemma is 
through the text. The most useful among recent interpretations of 
Rabelais have been those which analyze the language, study the 
texts as he has left them, the words, the images, the semantics, the 
syntax, for what light they can throw. Such investigations spring 
from a reaction against a long and tenacious tradition of pernicious 
memory, using symbolic and allegorical readings of the book to 
find imaginary parallels between Rabelais’s creations and the per- 
sonages of history and the politics of the day. The height of this 
absurdity was reached in the Variorum Rabelais of 1823-1826, an 
intolerable compilation of nonsense, which has led modern scholars 
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178 BUCKNELL REVIEW 
to rediscover and emphasize the rich evocative originality of 
Rabelais the writer, and to give us a series of studies which direct 
the view towards the aesthetic qualities of his style, towards its 
psychological depths, his attitudes, his taste, his preferences, and 
his bétes noires. Analytical rather than synthesizing, such work 
leads with difficulty to comprehensive positive results, but at least 
it offers a means of penetrating the atmosphere of riddles and in- 
soluble enigmas presented by almost any chapter of the cycle of 
novels. Here is a basis on which scholars can reopen the question 
of what Rabelais meant en gros, what he thought about con- 
temporary affairs, what his views were on topics important in his 
day. Such an approach should lead us at last much nearer to a 
synthesis of the ideas, the thought, of this most inscrutable of 
authors of the French Renaissance. 

As we know, he is a writer of great power, creative, eloquent, 
moving to laughter and to tears. A satirist, a moralist, something 
of a poet, in short a conteur of the French tradition from the 
fabliaux to Maupassant, he possesses the comprehensive vision 
that word implies, the philosophy without metaphysics, in the 
manner of the popular writer. He asks to be read as if he had 
ideas: an outlook on the common interests of mankind, on birth 
and death, opinions on marriage and the clergy, on health and 
peace and welfare, views on poverty and money, honesty and 
morality, fortune-telling and the role of chance. A full discussion 
of Rabelais necessarily ends on his preferences, his perceptions, 
his counsel to mankind. Such matters have been the subject of 
endless debate from his day to ours: Ronsard and Montaigne, 
Voltaire and Victor Hugo, Erich Auerbach and D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, Anatole France and John Cowper Powys, not to mention a 
long catalogue of academic scholars—all have had their say, ap- 
praised his opinions, discussed his outlook. According to taste, 
some find him an oracular philosopher for the initiate, others a 
hilarious buffoon, still others an early Encyclopédiste. A sober 
academic judgment would ask a place for him in any full account 
of prose writing in Europe, among those who have amused and 
instructed mankind. 

Clearly the old issue of how seriously must we take Rabelais 
has become more acute as research into the biography and em- 
phasis on linguistic and stylistic aspects of his work have given 














IDEAS AND RABLAIS 179 
place to the revived interest in the place he occupies in the brisk 
intellectual life of the sixteenth century. The biography we must 
accept largely as it stands, full of lacunae which only accident can 
fill. Considerable vagueness still surrounds the period of study in 
Paris, 1528-1530, the years between Gargantua (1534) and the 
Third Book (1546), the publishing of the fragment of the Fourth 
in 1548, and the last years with their strange association with 
Odet de Coligny, and the ultimate disappearance in 1553. Deduc- 
tions and guesswork, however educated, are unsatisfactory sub- 
stitutes for assured knowledge; and the outlines of the life of 
this rather larger than normal figure must be adorned with what- 
ever evidence the novels can supply. There is a slight hope that 
what the archives lack may reasonably be supplied by careful 
analysis and judicious inference. 

Work along both paths has been proceeding with diligence. 
Alexandre Cioranescu’s recent (Paris, 1959) comprehensive bibli- 
ography of studies on French literature of the sixteenth century 
lists 855 items under “Rabelais,” running to twenty-one pages, 
double columns; and each year there are more studies. The four 
authentic novels have been studied not only for style and language, 
as we have suggested, and for their narrative devices, but also 
for such features as their use of music, numbers, architecture, 
and as their references to human anatomy, French politics, and 
much else. All this has been catalogued with diligence, if not 
always analyzed with discretion. The main sources of many epi- 
sodes have been suggested, the classical and Italian influences and 
allusions largely if not completely described. The influence of 
Erasmus and other humanists has been traced; the scholastic 
tradition, the elements of folklore and popular literature, the 
parallels with related texts, with the Disciple de Pantagruel, which 
appeared anonymously in 1537, was attached to the first two books 
of 1532 and 1534, but never acknowledged by Rabelais himself— 
all these have been taken into consideration, though a judicious 
general picture of Rabelais as a whole under these aspects has not 
been drawn. We have no complete and satisfying account of the 
intellectual content of the novels. There is no single perspec- 
tive such that one can say, “Here is what Rabelais meant; here is 
what he has to say,” in plain modern language and satisfactory 
completeness. The diversity of attitudes towards him as a man is 
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balanced by the largely fragmentary treatments of him as a writer. 
It may be in the nature of Gargantua and Pantagruel that a single 
synthesis is impossible. 

It is at least apparent that only a search for strands of thought 
running from chapter to chapter, episode to episode, even book to 
book, will give us a glimpse of Rabelais at full length. Emblematic 
explications of a single episode, even of a major episode like 
Théléme or the Papimanes, running through several chapters, with- 
out regard for patterns and consecutive thought evident in the 
books as a whole, may be helpful, but hardly go far enough. A 
reading of V.-L. Saulnier’s Dessein de Rabelais (1957) suggests 
that an analysis carried through the four books, using a single 
developed method, inventing and testing hypotheses without preju- 
dice, can yield an explanation of what the work means, of where it 
stands as a unit in its age and in the historical background of 
our age. 

In this light, the recent books of Mr. M. A. Screech’ go far to 
satisfy our needs. They have renewed and intensified an issue 
which has been latent a long time; they pose the questions con- 
nected with Rabelais’ religious sentiments, the degree to which 
the four novels may be said to present a religious outlook. In 
brief, this British critic holds that Rabelais is a “défenseur de sa 
foi,” that religious propaganda is his primary concern, determining 
much of his subject matter and of the form in which it is given 
us, that, incongruous as it may seem to the superficial reader, 
such propaganda is a chief reason for Rabelais writing at all. The 
faith of Rabelais is not far from Catholic orthodoxy ; it does not 
satisfy the extreme Sorbonne position, nor’ yet the Calvinists. Per- 
haps influenced by some of the issues raised by Luther, it is tinged 
with Gallican prejudices, but remains loyal to the pre-Tridentine 
doctrine of the Church. The prayer in Chapter XXIX of Pan- 
tagruel is the best clue to the heart of what Rabelais thought and 
believed and gives us a position from which he will not depart in 
the sequel. Christ is the Servateur, the protector ; the believer has 
an active part to play as instrument of his own defense, but he 
must achieve religious action through persuasion, the profession of 


4M. A. Screech, The Rablaisian Marriage (London, 1957) and L’Evan- 
gélisme de Rablais, aspects de la satire religieuse au xvie siécle (Geneva, 
1959). 
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faith, and the service of the word of God, rather than through 
force and tyranny. The Gospel must be taught, pure and un- 
contaminated, by priests in public who need no cloisters or monas- 
tic orders. Ethically, Rabelais is close to Erasmus, evangelical in 
thought, harmonizing tradition with humanistic insights. Gar- 
gantua’s letter in the same book yields further light on the moral 
aspects of Christianity, in which service, love, the fear of God, 
humility, all lead to grace, while the love of one’s neighbor accom- 
panies and enhances the specifically religious virtues. The Sor- 
bonne could hardly be pleased with the complete omission of 
oeuvres ecclésiastiques, the ritual and observances of the church, 
and the corresponding stress laid on social actions. 

We should perhaps briefly follow Mr. Screech’s argument as 
he discusses the Abbey of Théléme, the tempest of Book Four, and 
the almanacs and prognostications which are often neglected by 
those in search of Rabelais’s ideas. The idea of honor, which with 
freedom of the will, underlies the Abbey; cooperation with God, 
even though He may be a Dieu caché, whose secret counsel passeth 
human understanding; the view that excessive claims for the 
papacy may operate against a true Christianity—all these views 
are supported by close argument and by much citation of parallels 
found in contemporary texis. The degree of truth which Mr. 
Screech’s book may contain will have to be established as it is dis- 
cussed by those who are competent in the field of Renaissance 
theology and in the complex problems of the Rabelais text; it 
may well be that some of Mr. Screech’s claims will not be upheld 
or allowed by other experts. In the meantime, as we await the 
debate to which it may be hoped this book will lead, it seems we 
have to accept the proposition that Rabelais was deeply concerned 
with man’s relation to a supernatural universe, with the role of 
the priesthood in man’s affairs, and with the way in which man 
should carry out the will of God here on earth. It is now clear 
that in spite of all that appears to point to the contrary, Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, and their two sequels, the Third Book of 1546 
and the Fourth of 1552, were none of them written for sheer 
entertainment. They propose an intelligible point of view, an out- 
look on life in which their author is profoundly concerned, repre- 
sented in the main by the utterances of the members of the Gar- 
gantuan dynasty and by their increasing dignity in word and deed 
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as the narrative advances towards the ambiguous ending of the 
Fourth Book. This interpretation demands that we regard the 
books as more than merely robust—and often, to our modern 
taste, offensive—tales for weary syphilitics. 

Mr. Screech’s work has gone further than any other of the 
modern critics to renovate studies of Rabelais, but we should not 
forget the contributions of many others, among them E. V. Telle, 
Robert Marichal (who bears a major part of the responsibility 
for the edition of the Fourth Book now in progress), and V. L. 
Saulnier, who see the issue in different ways. M. A. Screech’s 
L’Evangélisme de Rabelais is but the latest and perhaps the most 
original of a notable group, whose general trend suggests that we 
look-at the four novels in terms of their ideas in order to discover 
what they mean. Read in the list of contemporary events and cir- 
cumstances, the novels present a tapestry of intelligent comment 
on Renaissance ideas and opinions; page by page, episode by 
episode, they allow us to reconstruct a complex fabric of thought 
about man and woman, God and nature, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, seen through sixteenth-century eyes. The old hilarious 
Rabelais, the fat and leering monk, has gone, leaving us with the 
morose and unlaughing portrait of the Chronologie collée, capable, 
as the long accepted image was not, of putting us on the track of 
bones with marrow in them. The books become so many contes 
philosophiques, written to promote thought and persuade to action, 
functions they share in almost equal proportions. We may say here, 
as Mr. Screech writes in a more limited context, “Si cela n’est pas 
évident & nous autres modernes, c’est que le temps efface les 
querelles et les slogans. Il n’est pas question d’un manque de clarté 
et de vigueur de la part de Rabelais.” One may note in passing a 
parallel with Voltaire, whose appreciation of Rabelais grew as he 
himself began to learn the power of the philosophical tale as a 
weapon in the war for ideas, and whose own tales are now be- 
ginning to be read as pure literature, with correspondingly less 
regard for their function as propaganda. 

It is now time to reflect a little on what all this means for the 
modern reader of Rabelais. 

In the first place, Gargantua and Pantagruel, taken as a cyclic 
unity, constitutes one of the first efforts to use the new power of 
the press to circulate ideas and critical opinion among a relatively 
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large and unsuspecting public. Under a frivolous and apparently 
trivial disguise, the grotesque giant literature of the Grandes 
Chronicques, upon which Rabelais has based his first efforts, ap- 
peared a new kind of religious propaganda, easily available at 
the great annual fairs. Elements of satire, directed against the 
universities of France, the library of Saint-Victor, the idle scholar 
from Limoges, are balanced by Gargantua’s letter to his son, with 
its message of devout humanism. And throughout the first two 
books are passages of obvious and sincere piety, incongruously 
scattered among matter traditionally described as “Rabelaisian.” 

The new outlook, furthermore, effectively precludes the reten- 
tion of the charge that Rabelais was a misogynist, a participant 
against woman in the Querelle des Femmes. Mr. Screech makes a 
good case for Rabelais as a fair-minded observer of the nature and 
place of woman in his Third Book, and he effectively shows that 
his interests lay rather in rational discussion of the processes of 
decision-making and the explanation of the factors that interfere 
with judgment. To make a hero of Panurge in his more out- 
rageous mockery of womankind is to interpret for oneself Rabelais 
as insensitive, obscene, and brutal. 

It can be added, in the third place, that while Rabelais derives 
his erudition in typical sixteenth-century fashion from such com- 
pendia as the Adagia of Erasmus, it is to be remarked that he 
never sets himself up as an original scholar. Persuading, not 
teaching, commenting on contemporary life and opinion rather than 
writing history or philosophy, Rabelais is a gifted publicist, a 
highly literate agent for the policies of the Du Bellays rather than 
an erudite humanist like Guillaume Budé or the serious scholar 
Erasmus. His place is with Dolet, with Thomas More in Utopia, with 
the popular tracts of Luther and the Colloquies of Erasmus, among 
those who had views about what was going on in Europe and 
desired something better. 

And finally, if there is a meaning in the books, it is more apt to 
be intrinsic than allusive. None of the old-fashioned keys are of 
any use; the episodes are parables, whose sense is in their moral, 
not in caricature. To take an outstanding case, the Picrocholine War 
in Gargantua has long been a red herring for scholars, because the 
locale has brought in a Lord of Lerné, the Abbey of Seuillé, the 
Gué de Véde, and a whole wide valley visible from Rabelais’s 
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upper window at La Deviniére. The sense of the episode lies 
surely in morals and religion, in practical politics and good gov- 
ernment, not in any dispute over fishing and navigating rights in 
the Vienne river. The allusion may be there, but to emphasize it 
over the Christian meaning of a just war is pedantry, not sound 
criticism. 

Two or three more general reflections should be set forth before 
we leave this unwieldy subject. 

The traditional view of Rabelais as a pagan naturalist in philos- 
ophy, advocating license and libertinism under the guise of free 
will and educated liberty, as an atheist and free-thinker with no 
respect for the Bible or the Christian tradition, is demonstrably 
false. There are two reasons for the traditional figure; one was 
the counter-propaganda which smelt heresy in most of what pre- 
ceded the Council of Trent and destroyed what Christian image 
could be found in Rabelais. The second was a result of the first; 
having been declared a pagan and a damnable heretic, Rabelais was 
taken up by the rationalist party, and even today is interpreted 
by men who do not recognize the strong Biblical element in him. 
What the early sixteenth century was really like does not interest 
most interpreters of French literature; a sound knowledge of its 
texts as a whole, in French and Latin and other languages, is not 
so common as it should be. While many scholars have worked to 
overcome this handicap, much remains to be done. 

Rabelais’s real rdle in his age seems to have been as an active 
participant in the mediating program of the Du Bellay brothers. 
This group sought a reasonable tolerance for a fairly wide spec- 
trum of opinion around a core of generally accepted Christian 
doctrine. In the implicit plan of action, the novels, particularly 
from Gargantua on, from 1534, were planned to play a part. 
The novels proposed peace, the outlawing of the aggressor, modera- 
tion in all things, reunion of Christendom, a humanistic use of the 
Bible, and a reverent use of the best of the pagan classics. The 
four books of Gargantua and Pantagruel were to be peaceful 
weapons, working in the minds of readers for the religious, moral, 
and ultimately social and political propaganda of the evangelical 
party. They were, of course, too near the middle of the road for 
either the Sorbonne or Calvin; and European peace suffered the 
consequences. 
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In this light, modern attitudes such as those of J. Cowper 
Powys and D. B. Wyndham Lewis may seem plausible; but they 
are too limited and, in the long run, are too uninformed. They do 
not contribute to the history of the books or of the ideas, even 
though they may seem aesthetically or emotionally satisfying to 
sympathetic modern readers. No author can be read through super- 
imposed systems of thought. 

Two areas still demand much further research before it will be 
possible to interpret the whole text with assurance. The part played 
by Bishop, later Cardinal, Jean du Bellay and his agents in the 
twenty years that preceded the opening of the Council of Trent is 
still obscure; there may be clarifications in the archives which 
have not yet been explored from this point of view. If we knew 
more exactly what this mediating group was planning and had 
achieved, it might be possible to explain the general tone of the 
Third and Fourth Books with more assurance. 

Similarly, Rabelais was more susceptible than many of his con- 
temporaries to the part played by technology and the useful arts 
generally in determining the quality of a community. There are 
extended passages in his books, on Pantagruelion, in the Tempest 
chapters of Book Four, as well as in the description of Messer 
Gaster, the Papefigues and Papimanes, in which the key to under- 
standing seems to lie in the degree to which the human beings 
described recognize and understand the nature of the world in 
which they live. Successful living, as Rabelais sees it, depends on 
the appropriate use of the powers available towards the over- 
coming of the obstacles set by circumstances; his universe is not 
completely materialist, as we have seen, but it is not as exclusively 
ideal and immaterial as some literary interpretations have described 
it. Similarly, medical matters count for much in the books; there 
is pharmaceutical satire, wounds are often described in anatom- 
ically technical terms, and there is the conscientious advice of 
Rondibilis to Panurge, well explained in the pages of Mr. Screech. 
Many medical books, editions of the classics as well as commen- 
taries and modern treatises, easily available to Rabelais, lie unread 
in our libraries; and a concerted attack on these texts, offspring 
of the Hippocratic and Galenic traditions, is clearly indicated. 
There may be as much to discover here as Mr. Screech has found 
in the Biblical material. 
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Finally, it now seems clear that, interesting as it may be as a 
sixteenth-century text, the Fifth Book has no more standing in our 
search for Rabelais’s ideas than the Disciple de Pantagruel, the 
Chresme philosophale, or the Songes drolatiques. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether Rabelais may have written a few pages, certainly 
much less than half, of it. One must rather question the method 
that accepts a text acknowledged to be largely contaminated and 
proceeds to derive ideas from it which are used as a basis for 
explanation of the work as a whole, ultimately assuming that the 
coherence thus fabricated proves the unity of the whole work. The 
tradition that Rabelais wrote the final chapters of his novel is 
based on a bookseller’s habit, which began among publishers who 
had no scholarly conscience; the author is unknown, hidden by 
four centuries of anonymity and doubt. That he was Rabelais has 
yet to be proved; it is much more likely, because of evidence both 
within and outside of the text itself, that he could not possibly 
have been the doctor of Montpellier and the Curé of Meudon. 
Rabelais’s place as a stylist, satirist, and major author will not 
suffer if we take away from him the turgid and uninspired chap- 
ters that will fill the larger part of the last pages of his giant 
chronicle. 












THE INNOCENCE OF MARK TWAIN 


J. R. Vireccr 
Lafayette College 


HE most satisfying route by which we may reach Mark Twain 
Tis through an understanding of his concern with the theme of 
Innocence, for it was a lifelong concern of his that affected every 
aspect of his art and of his career as an artist. Is there need to 
belabor the point, to demonstrate the variations on that theme 
from first to last, from Calaveras County to Captain Stormfield, 
that innocent traveler through space? Perhaps there is, if only to 
emphasize that we need not travel through the tunnels of Mark 
Twain’s unconscious, as Leslie Fiedler tries to do, to see his con- 
tribution to the American myth of the American Adam. 

Innocence, that is, the experience of Innocence, of not knowing, 
was not strange to Mark Twain. He was constantly experiencing 
the shock of surprise, the shock of discovery, the shock of recog- 
nition. And he constantly and consciously invited these shocks. 
That is to say, he was the very embodiment of that other great 
American hero—only another way of phrasing the American In- 
nocent—the self-made man, the self-tutored man, who, whatever 
his defects, is always confronting life originally. The memory of 
the last experience—the last time he piloted a steamboat down 
the shape of the river as he had held it in his head, only to be 
shocked by the sight of a newly shaped, newly twisting river that 
was—conditioned him, this self-made man, prepared him with the 
proper humility always to experience things anew, and to act 
originally and decisively. The Mississippi and Mr. Bixby first 
drove this lesson home to Mark Twain. Little in his subsequent 
career suggested the need for any urgent modification of the 
lesson. In fact, as Mark Twain went on to become a writer, he 
discovered all the.more its necessity. “The banks are caving and 
the shape of the shores changing like everything.” In his more 
than fifty years of wandering over the breadth and depth of his 
own land, in tramping abroad and round the equator, he found 
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this no less true of the civilization around him than it had been 
true of the river. 


I 


“Two things seemed apparent to me,” he wrote of his early ex- 
perience with the Mississippi. “One was, that in order to be a 
pilot a man had got to learn more than any one man ought to be 
allowed to know; and the other was, that he must learn it all over 
again in a different way every twenty-four hours.” 

Read writer for pilot—or consider them synonymous—and you 
will understand what I mean when I say that Mark Twain was no 
stranger to the experience of Innocence, that he consciously under- 
took the job of confronting his world in the role of Innocent. This 
was the stance he chose, I think, because he had learned its value, 
and not one he simply fell heir to because it was an essential in- 
gredient in an American tradition—though I think it was that too 
—or because of half-hidden psychic disturbances, or environmental 
restraints, whether imposed by Livy, William Dean Howells, or 
by a desire to appease the genteel East. 

Another great lesson he learned from Mr. Bixby was like the 
first, and it dictated his second choice: his choice of subject mat- 
ter and the theme of much of his fiction. He learned that as soon 
as a man judged his education complete, began tilting his cap to 
the side of his head, and wearing a toothpick casually tucked in 
the corner of his mouth, he was in for a fall. Complacency led to 
boastfulness and boasting to sham, and sham to the embarrassment 
of the prat-fall at one extreme, or the tragedy of a blown-up 
steamboat at the other. This was the innocence of the fool. 

For Innocence is of two kinds, as Thoreau said of simplicity— 
“one that is akin to foolishness, the other to wisdom.”! Adopting 
the stance of the latter, Mark Twain directed his attention to the 
first. In his sketches, in his longer works, he played one against 
the other: a Jim Smiley against an innocent-appearing stranger ; a 
Tom Driscoll and a whole town against a Puddn’head Wilson; a 
Tom Sawyer against a Huck Finn; a Captain Stormfield against 
all God’s fools in heaven; an Eve against an Adam. The tensions 


*Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, ed. by Bradford Torrey and Francis H. 
Allen (Boston, 1949), V, 411. 
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between these two kinds of innocence are further informed, further 
twisted, by the stance of the Innocent creating them. Sometimes 
he manipulates them from above, from the position of the Original 
Observer; creating sympathetic landscapes for each, he moves 
from the duplicities of brightness and light to the ironies of dark- 
ness and shadow, from the free-flowing raft to the fixed world on 
shore. Or sometimes the creator merges with narrator; and the 
Innocent of Roughing It, for instance, develops, moves from one 
stage to the next, from the fool out of the East who thought his 
education was complete to the somewhat wiser westerner who has 
learned a little to distinguish men of gold from men of mica—but 
still remains the Innocent, not a fallen Adam, sad and disillusioned, 
but a wide-eyed Adam still, hankering for change, for variety, 
asserting that “Change is the handmaiden Nature requires to do 
her miracles with,” and heading off, finally, for the west beyond 
the West. Is it not true of Huck, too, engaging foolishly at first in 
the sham-play at A-rabs, suffering embarrassment ; unwisely fool- 
ing Jim and playing with snakes, suffering fright; truckin’ with 
the trash of lies to his friend Jim, and suffering shame and morti- 
fication? There is-much more of this sort of experience by an 
Innocent, each one leading to the Innocent who becomes wise. The 
last we see of Huck, he’s lighting out for the territory, “ahead of 
the rest,”—the original seeker. 


II 


The image of the American Innocent I see emerging from Mark 
Twain’s work is thus a composite—as all such images are—of two 
character types of the Innocent: the Innocent as complacent fool, 
and the Innocent as wise-seeker, both merged by and with the in- 
forming presence of their creator, that is, the personality of Mark 
Twain. This single image is, then, necessarily ambiguous, contain- 
ing contradictions. But so does that other American Innocent, the 
Walt Whitman of “Song of Myself,” contain contradictions. The 
essential feature of the image of the American Innocent is that he 
is a bundle of contradictions—and does not know it, is “inno- 
cently” unaware of the fact or at least innocently ignores it. In 
this respect, the Twain image joins with and contributes to the 
image of the American myth of Innocence. But let us not go that 
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far: I want to preserve the distinction of Mark Twain as an 
American Innocent, perhaps the American Innocent of all times; 
I would avoid the danger, if I can, of losing the unique Mark 
Twain behind the abstract label.? I want to preserve his evident 
superiority over other American writers from Charles Brockden 
Brown to James Thurber who, without question, have contributed 
to the makings of an American myth of Innocence, involving an 
image of an Adam and of a Garden of Eden. 


One way is to emphasize, as I have tried to do, that Mark 
Twain’s image of Innocence is a consciously created one. Surely 
we cannot ignore a recent conclusion that “scholarship has made 
it emphatically clear that .. . Mark Twain was a reasonably well 
read and highly calculating self-conscious literary artist, devoted 
to craftsmanship.”* Unless we give a narrow definition to crafts- 
manship, assuming that a calculating concern for matters of form 
and style has nothing to do with subject and theme, then we have 
to concede that Mark Twain knew whereof he spoke when he 
created his image of the American Innocent. Surely we must 
accord a higher rank to our myth-makers who know what they are 
doing and who, moreover, work rather consistently at the same 
image in composition after composition. I should think too that 
we can, therefore, respect that image more, and find it a more 
trustworthy abstraction from the dialectic of American civilization 
than is the one we glean from the collective unconscious of a 
whole host of writers, the lesser with the greater. 

Another way to keep from losing sight of Mark Twain behind 
the abstract facade of a collective myth is to examine his image 
of the American Innocent for its distinctive Twainean features. 
Again, since there is too much material for a short article, let me 
suggest an approach, one that might also, incidentally, enable us to 
see why we judge one of his works superior to others. 


I have already said that Twain’s image of the American Inno- 


®?This was written before I had run across the article by Laurence R. 
Veysey, “Myth and Reality in Approaching American Regionalism,” Amer- 
ican Quarterly, XII (Spring 1960), 31-43, and his warning that “a point is 
soon reached at which the label—be it ‘myth,’ ‘democracy’ or ‘nationalism’— 
becomes a shield, cloaking crucial distinctions between men and between 
decades behind a bland facade of sameness” (p. 37). 

®H. H. Clark, “Mark Twain,” Eight American Authors, ed. by Floyd 
Stovall (New York, 1956), p. 338. 
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cent is compounded of the Innocent as complacent-fool, the Inno- 
cent as wise-seeker, and the personality of Mark Twain himself. 
When we enter a particular work, however, we find one or an- 
other of these “in charge,” as it were—one that determines the 
dominant tone, one that channels the contradictions, directing the 
resulting ironies to our perceiving sensibilities. Now it seems to 
me that when we find Mark Twain at his best, the dominating 
image of the Innocent is that of the Innocent as wise-seeker. At 
his very best, we find, I think, very nearly a balance, with just 
the right edge given to the wise Innocent. And by his very best, I 
mean, of course, Huckleberry Finn. 

In that book we have very nearly a perfect fusion so that we 
can almost say that here, in the character of Huck Finn, is the 
image of the American Innocent. Perhaps too we can single out a 
high spot in that book where we can almost see the fusing oc- 
curring right before our eyes, a kind of shimmering interplay of 
the three images of the Innocent—the Artist as Innocent, his 
sensibility directing the movement, the Innocent as complacent-fool, 
and the Innocent as wise-seeker—until at one great moment 
the one image emerges strong and clear. In a book of many high 
spots it is not easy to single out the highest, but I have in mind 
that suspenseful and courageous moment, the moral and therefore 
aesthetic center of the book, when Huck, having learned that Jim 
has been sold to the Phelpses as a runaway slave, struggles 
mightily with his conscience, trying to determine what he must do. 
It is one of the most exquisite passages of irony in all American 
literature. 

There are roughly three stages or three movements in Huck’s 
struggle. First, he considers that “it would be a thousand times 
better for Jim to be a slave at home where his family was, as 
long as he’d got to be a slave, and so,” says Huck, “I'd better 
write a letter to Tom Sawyer and tell him to tell Miss Watson 
where he was.” But Huck rejects this when he reflects on the 
consequences both to Jim, who would be made to feel “ornery and 
disgraced,” and to himself, who would be the supreme fool in the 
eyes of “anybody from that town” once they had learned that 
“Huck Finn helped a nigger to get his freedom.” 

Then suddenly, the “plain hand of Providence” slaps him in 
the face and lets him know that his “wickedness was being watched 
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all the time from up there in heaven. . . .” It is a foolish con- 
clusion he has jumped ‘to, of course; for a moment he fills out the 
image of the Innocent as fool, going back to a role we found him 
playing earlier in the book. This is natural when we consider the 
direction his thoughts have taken: he began by deferring to Tom 
Sawyer, an old habit of his; he reflected upon the likely reactions 
of Miss Watson, then of the townspeople; and finally he yielded 
himself to the judgment of a Providence—Miss Watson’s Provi- 
dence, not the Widow Douglas’s—which, he seems to have for- 
gotten, he had once concluded was not for him. He is referring, 
in short, to the various images of conventional authority from 
which he was in flight. 

As the second movement in this struggle begins, we see that he 
has still forgotten that the kind of praying Miss Watson had in- 
structed him in just did not pay—for him. But he resolves to 
pray to see “if I couldn’t try to quit being the kind of boy I was 
and be better.” At this point another image of the Innocent shim- 
mers into place. For the words of prayer will not come. “It was 
because my heart warn’t right; it was because I warn’t square; it 
was because I was playing double.” Double he is, and he is right, 
but in a way he does not know. There is a double kind of inno- 
cence being expressed here, one echoing somewhat bewilderingly 
against the other. It is the personality of the artist at work, main- 
taining the simplest, most innocent of expressions—of tone—slyly 
working its magic, preparing us for the next movement. 

Huck resolves to write the letter anyhow and then see if he 
can pray. With that done, the third movement begins with a mo- 
mentary lapse into the earlier image as Huck complacently enjoys 
the cleansing effect of having performed the conventional act, the 
conventionally right thing. Then he begins to think anew, not of 
Tom, not of Miss Watson, not of how he will appear to the 
townspeople, but of Jim, of Jim and himself. The sharp images 
that fill out the shape of things as they were, as he experienced 
them, come welling up. 


[I] got to thinking over our trip down the river; and 
I see Jim before me all the time: in the day and in the 
night-time, sometimes moonlight, sometimes storms, and 
we a-floating along, talking and singing and laughing. 
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But somehow I couldn’t seem to strike no places to harden 
me against him, but only the other kind. I’d see him stand- 
ing my watch on top of his’n, ’stead of calling me, so I 
could go on sleeping ; and see him how glad he was when 
I come back out of the fog; and when I come to him 
again in the swamp, up there where the feud was: and 
such-like times ; and would always call me honey, and pet 
me, and do everything he could think of for me, and how 
good he always was; and at last I struck the time I saved 
him by telling the men we had smallpox aboard, and he 
was so grateful, and said I was the best friend old Jim 
ever had in the world, and the only one he’s got now;... 


Is it too much to suggest that we are witnessing a process here 
analogous to the pilot’s exercise of memory—calling to mind the 
shape of things as they were, not as appearances or conventions 
deceptively suggested they should be—in order to be ready for a 
critical decision round the next bend? 

At any rate, at the next moment Huck looks around and sees 
the paper he had written his letter on. 


It was a close place. I took it up, and held it in my 
hand. I was a-trembling, because I’d got to decide, for- 
ever, betwixt two things, and I knowed it. I studied a 
minute, sort of holding my breath, and then says to 
myself : 

“All right, then I'll go to hell”—and tore it up. 


And there it is—the Image of the American Innocent as wise- 
seeker, relying on original experience, seeking after truth, inno- 
cently unaware that he has found it, that he is not contradicting 
himself as he thinks he is contradicting himself. 

The full image of the Innocent in Huckleberry Finn, however, 
is reinforced by the many other faces of Innocents who appear on 
its pages: Pap, Huck’s father, of whom Huck says at one point 
that “A body would’a’thought he was Adam ... ”; the Duke and 
the King, with their deceptive masks of innocence; the innocent 
crowds and people they dupe; and there are others. Especially, 
there is Tom Sawyer, for instance, the Innocent as Fool, making 
foolish use of a past that never was, employing deception and 
make-believe to no end other than self-gratification and a com- 
pletely spurious sense of adventure. 
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I am not one of those to deplore the presence of Tom Sawyer 
in those final chapters of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
We have, in the interplay between Tom and Huck, over a longer 
span, a fusion of the Image of the Innocent very much like the 
one occurring in the episode I have just described. Tom’s pres- 
ence provides us with a means of measuring Huck’s growth. We 
are inclined to forget, perhaps, Huck’s impatience with Tom’s 
intricate escape and rescue plan for Jim, and to overlook the great 
irony in the way that episode concludes: that it is not Jim who is 
“rescued” by Tom, but Tom who is “rescued” by Jim and Huck, 
saving him from a near tragedy and from his making an even 
greater fool of himself. 


Remember Huck’s quiet remark after he has learned that Tom’s 
full plan, had it been carried out as he had intended, envisioned a 
grand climax, topped by a torch-light procession and a brass-band 
and himself greeted as hero? Huck says, wryly, “I reckoned it was 
about as well the way it was.” The Wise Innocent is in charge. 

Is he in charge in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer? I think so, 
despite the fact that it is Tom’s book all right and that he is a 
delightfully foolish clown throughout most of his escapades. But 
his foolish innocence is tempered considerably with a measure of 
understanding and sympathy that comes directly from the in- 
fusion of Mark Twain’s personality. The artist’s sensibility is in 
charge. I am thinking, for instance, of a passage like the one open- 
ing Chapter VII, prefacing the episode in school where Tom, 
suffering boredom, releases a tick whose antics so engross him and 
his friend Joe Harper that neither is mindful of the surrounding 
classroom until a tremendous whack from the master’s rod makes 
them so: 


It was the sleepiest of sleepy days. The drowsing murmur 
of the five and twenty scholars soothed the soul like the 
spell that is in the murmur of bees. Away off in the 
flaming sunshine, Cardiff Hill lifted its soft green sides 
through a shimmering veil of heat, tinted with the purple 
of distance; a few birds floated on lazy wing high in 
the air; no other living thing was visible but some cows, 
and they were asleep. Tom’s heart ached to be free, or 
else to have something of interest to do to pass the 
dreary time. His hand wandered into his pocket and his 
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face lit up with a glow of gratitude that was prayer, 
though he did not know it. 


Though he did not know it.” That is the decisive stroke in 
the making of this portrait of the Innocent, and it comes not from 
Tom, but from his creator. Here, as elsewhere in the book, it is 
the interplay between the narrating author and his created char- 
acters, and between the characters and the setting created for them 
that leads to an Image of Innocence. It is a Garden-of-Eden world, 
strangely static and unmoving; peaceful and pleasant—for all 
that, it has its terrifying moments, its dark patches, even its ser- 
pent slithering through the underbrush and in the dark recesses 
of a cave. Through it all, however, there has been no great change, 
no growth or development in the character of Tom. He is as 
ready to organize a band of robbers at the book’s end as he was 
his pirate troop earlier; only, for membership in his gang of rob- 
bers he has added the requirement that Huck must be “respect- 
able” before he can join. The abiding Image of Tom is that of the 
Innocent as Fool whose standards remain the foolish ones of con- 
vention and romance. 

But there is another lurking behind it that endows him with a 
grace he was never given again—in those “sequels,” Tom Sawyer 
Abroad, Tom Sawyer, Detective, or even in Huckleberry Finn. 
This comes from those recollected moments when the author 
broods over his Innocent creature in solitude, when he places him, 
for instance, in a dense wood beyond Cardiff Hill, on a mossy 
spot under a spreading oak “When the dead noonday heat had 
even stilled the song of birds,” so that nature lay in a trance. Then 
Mark Twain’s presence is more felt than that of the boy; here 
the memory of the shape of things as they were controls the 
author’s mood, making the image of Tom blur under the gently 
ironic gaze of a wiser Innocent. 

It is worth pointing out too, that though the book is largely 
Tom’s show, Huck Finn takes over the last chapter, and even has 
the last word, a Huck Finn already showing signs of wisdom, 
wisdom innocently possessed, accepting Tom’s latest proposal only 
after much expression of doubt. 

It can be demonstrated further that the dominating presence of 
the Innocent as wise-seeker, largely when Twain as narrator as- 
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sumes that stance, accounts for the greater satisfaction we get 
from books like Innocents Abroad, Roughing It, Puddn’head Wil- 
son, perhaps Following the Equator. The travel books, especially, 
are still, by and large, fresh and illuminating because the nar- 
rator is Twain the original seeker in every foreign port, a true 
American Innocent, wisely judging every new experience within 
the frame of his own memory rather than against that of others. 
I should like to make something of his “discovery,” recorded in 
Innocents Abroad, when he was in Jerusalem, of “the grave of a 
blood relation,”’—Adam, the first Innocent—but I shall leave that 
to other chasers after the American myth. 

Conversely, of course, I am suggesting that Twain’s less suc- 
cessful works are those in which the image of the Innocent as 
complacent fool is in charge. In these—and I would include A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court among them—such 
a character or characters both dominate the proceedings and re- 
main unredeemed—as I said Tom Sawyer was—by a wisely Inno- 
cent narrator. Such an image may be a good foil for satire, for 
criticism directed at the institutions of men, but not for the irony 
directed at revealing the condition of man. 

In the later works, the notoriously “pessimistic” ones—The 
Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, The Mysterious Stranger—the 
image we get is a pathetic one; it is an image of the Innocent as 
Fool, all the more foolish because he, the narrator, assumes a 
mask of wisdom. I think of the incongruous image of Charlie 
Chaplin’s tramp, wearing a worn-out, once elegant bowler, ill- 
fittingly perched on his head. Have we not here a Twain who has 
forgotten the lesson in humility he had learned on the Mississippi 
—that though a man may think he knows more than any one man 
ought to be allowed to know, he must be prepared to learn it all 
over again in a different way? 


III 


One final point. I have proposed thus far that we avoid ap- 
proaching Mark Twain via a tunnel of love or death, and so 
preserve his superior stature as an artist by respecting his con- 
scious devotion to craft; his conscious assumption of the role of 
Innocent Observer ; his consistent and long-standing concern with 
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the theme of Innocence ; and then by noting some of the distinctive 
features of the Twainean image of the American Innocent. Both 
these considerations, however, must finally be subsumed under a 
third. We must give due and proper respect and attention to Mark 
Twain as stylist. How often is it repeated that Mark Twain is 
one of the creators of American prose? How often are we re- 
minded of what Ernest Hemingway has said? We cannot ignore 
that reiterated judgment. 

Twain’s style is his great achievement; and in admitting that, 
we admit his great image-making power. The style, we say, is the 
man. The style, I say, is the Image. And the basis of Mark 
Twain’s style, as is the basis of his Image, is Innocence. In “How 
to Tell a Story” Tain emphasized the importance of “simplicity 
and innocence and sincerity and unconsciousness” on the part of 
the narrator. “To string incongruities and absurdities together in 
a wandering and sometimes purposeless way, and seem innocently 
unaware that they are absurdities, is the basis of the American 
art.” He was speaking of the art of humor, but the comment is 
applicable to the art of American irony generally. 

There is more to his style than that, of course. Its simplicity is 
deceptive, as we all know. Like the Image of the American Inno- 
cent, the style of Innocence is highly complex. Both might be 
described as is Twain’s famous bluejay: 


There’s more to a bluejay than any other creature. He 
has got more moods, and more different kinds of feelings 
than other creatures; and mind you, whatever a bluejay 
feels, he can put into language. And no mere common- 
place language, either, but rattling, out-and-out book 
talk—and bristling with metaphor, too—just bristling! 
And as for command of language—why you never see a 
bluejay get stuck for a word. No man ever did. They 
just boil out of him. 


The image and the style—they go together. As Twain said of 
a traveling companion, we might say of Twain as the Innocent, 
“He has a good memory, and a tongue hung in the middle.” 

All I am suggesting is that in our tracking down of the Amer- 
ican myth, however we delineate the features of the several images 
therein, we not lose sight of the achievement of a great artist like 
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Mark Twain. He is the American Innocent. The image may be 
that of the wise-seeker or of the complacent-fool; but in any 
event, as Twain described himself, he is “a great and sublime 
fool . . . God’s fool, and all his works must be contemplated with 
respect.” 





—~ 
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METAPHYSICAL MALAISE: SCIENCE AND 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A UNIVERSAL POETICS 


Max I. Baym 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


I 


HE history of the tension between Poetry and Science may 

be traced back to Plato and forward to our own time. The 
irresolution of this conflict and its accompanying crisis has been 
perpetuated by the lack of a theory of cognition which would 
embrace Reason and Feeling in man’s attempt to gain inner inte- 
gration and, if possible, a harmonious relationship with the cosmos. 
Only within the last half-century did Freud’s metapsychology 
come to man’s aid with respect to the first half of his difficulty ; 
the second half still waits upon the emergence of a universal 
mathesis, or at least an epistemology which would envisage a uni- 
versal poetics. The difficulty in the way of accomplishing this has 
been, in part, in the application of the terms Poetry, Science, and 
Philosophy. The underlying problem, however, is not merely lin- 
guistic. There is the question of the possible relationship between 
the energy of things and that of the mind. The energy of matter 
manifests itself in a change of physical state or position of a body ; 
such a change may be measured in watts, calories, or footpounds. 
In the case of mental energy, the units of measurement are elusive, 
for here energy presents itself as thought and emotion ; and though 
intensity may suggest quantification, quality remains their domi- 
nant characteristic. 

However all this may be, there have been occasions in the past 
when it was thought that the death-blow had been dealt to poetry 
or when its demise had been predicted with great solemnity. Thus, 
in 1697, in his De Futilitate Poetices, Lefebvre thought he had 
given poetry its coup de grace when he attacked it in the name of 
morals and science. One need hardly allude any more to Peacock’s 


‘Lefebvre, De Futilitate Poetices . . . (Amsterdam, 1697). See F. B. 
Gummere, The Beginning of Poetry (New York, 1908), p. 2. N. B. For econ- 
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requiem in A major (in Four Ages of Poetry) or to the implied 
threat to the art in the contemporary phrase “poetry in an age of 
science.” 

Now we know that Science never destroyed the glory of the 
rainbow anymore than Poetry ever darkened the scientist’s under- 
standing of it. We are also aware that only humorless rumor gave 
rise to the idea that Descartes cut the throat of poetry. Jane 
Smyser reminds us of a dream of Descartes’s in which he beheld 
two books, one containing all scientific knowledge, the other (which 
he valued more highly) containing all the inspired wisdom of 
poetry. And Nathan Edelman has called our attention to Des- 
cartes’s own preoccupations with poetic statement in the course of 
Descartes’s scientific and philosophic reflections. Descartes’s inter- 
pretation of his own dream (according to Baillet) was this: The 
dictionary on his table stood for the sciences collectively. The 
other volume, a collection of poetry entitled Corpus Poétarum, 
meant precisely Philosophy and Wisdom conjointly.? 

In any sharp differentiation between Science and Poetry, what is 
at stake is the possible denial to both of that plasticity without 
which either one runs the danger of drying up at the source—the 
Imagination which works in wholes and not merely in the com- 
pounding of parts. Evolution points in this direction. E. R. 
Jaensch’s study of “eidetic” imagery has led him and others to 
feel that in our rationalistic culture logic has been overstressed 
and that it was important to realize that the artistic process under- 
lies science and art alike. Elsewhere we have indicated the extent 
to which a scientist like Denaeyer subscribes to this, and here we 
shall have occasion to see the manner in which the thought of at 
least one outstanding mathematician comports with the fundamental 
proposition enunciated by Jaensch e¢ al.’ 

It is now generally agreed that there is no such thing as pure 
reason divorced from emotion. In the interaction of subject and 
object the imagination tinged with emotion supplies the predicate. 
omy, in succeeding footnotes several references or quotations in one para- 
graph or in two consecutive paragraphs are covered seriatim by notes grouped 
under one number. 

2J. W. Smyser, “Wordsworth’s Dream of Poetry and Science,” PMLA. 
os Ego 1956), 167-178. 

R. Jaensch, Eidetic Imagery, trans. O. A. OEser (London, 1930), 


ae M. I. Baym, “On the Relationship between Poetry and Science,” 
Yearbook of Comp. and Gen'l Lit., No. 5 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1956), p. 4 
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The situation here involved has been presented by an analogy 
drawn from the reciprocal action of the tides and the shore upon 
each other. The interaction has also been conceived as the mind’s 
hunger for universals which would relate particulars in a con- 
tinuous and unbroken chain of meaning—a meaning which would 
integrate the particulars of the physical world with the wholes of 
the mental world.‘ 

Language itself, through its structure, furnishes an occasion for 
the search of a nexus between emotion and thought, affect and 
idea. Thus, Carnap speaks of representational and expressive 
language. He associates metaphysics, poetry, and normative ethics 
with the “expressive” and science with the “representative.” On 
the other hand, Paul Weiss’s concept of “metaphysicals” in lan- 
guage suggests a connection between the forms of language in 
Poetry itself. And Ella Sharpe’s remarks also point in this direc- 
tion: for her, onomatopoeia and “roots” represent respectively the 
affective and ideational aspects of language. The two are sym- 
phonically tied together in metaphor.’ What Miss Sharpe does not 
point out—and in this she failed to follow her own thought to its 
logical conclusion—is that language itself, with respect to ex- 
perience, is one rich, complex metaphor and, as such, a living 
(yes, biologic) changing poem which constantly transposes ex- 
perience from one key to another, from one tonality to another. 
Here is the dynamique universelle in its expressive form. In 
passing we learn from Miss Sharpe that the metaphor in its ascend- 
ing phase (from the particular to the universal) reveals corre- 
spondence to the path of experimental science, namely, induction ; 
and that in its descending phase (from the universal to the par- 
ticular) it corresponds roughly to the path of scientific deduction. 

Both Poetry and Science are aware that there is, in the words 
of Loren Eisley, a “little telltale rift in Nature which shows there 
is something beyond or behind her.’’* In view of the incommensur- 
ability of the known and the unknown, all solutions seem to be 


‘William James, A Pluralistic Universe (New York, 1909), p. 194. 

®*R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (London, 1935), passim; Ella 
Freeman Sharpe, “Psycho-Physical Problems Revealed in Language: An 
Examination of Metaphor,” Collected Papers on Psycho-Analysis (London, 
1950), pp. 155, 158. 

®Loren Eisley, “An Evolutionist Looks at Modern Man,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, CCXXX (April 26, 1958), 120+. 
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tentative. Reality is a substratum which we assign to phenomena. 
If emotions give us any hint at all of that substratum—and Freud- 
ian psychology points to this as a fact—then poetic expression 
bids fair to articulate a science of ‘reality. 

Reality is, inescapably, a metaphysical term which brings 
epistemology into play. All that the senses give us is actuality, 
the average man’s higgledy-piggledy world. Now, it is at least 
debatable whether this world remains the same when touched by 
the vision of the poet or of the artist. Transformation is the 
process of art. For poetry, objects are symbols which are the 
counters of a universal analogy that holds as well for Whitman, 
Rilke, Valéry, Wallace Stevens, Unamuno (poets we shall soon 
consider) as it did for Emerson, Baudelaire, and the Symbolists 
generally. 

By the very act of his vision the poet dephlegmatizes inert mat- 
ter and raises it to a level far above the immediate. He vivifies it 
through the creation of an “aesthetic distance.” Pure representa- 
tion would imply purity in sense perception, and this obviously 
leads us into the morass of the body-mind problem. There is no 
way out unless we understand the drive for knowledge (Der Wille 
sur Vernunft) as really the affective drive of the libido—a drive 
that emanates from contradiction or conflict and tends to discharge 
itself in poetry and science as forms of sublimation. Once the 
myth of substance is set aside, man’s creative force triumphs over 
contradiction. To paraphrase Gaston Bachelard, the poet is the 
man who triumphs over the contradictions of immediate knowl- 
edge; and, freeing himself from the myth of substance, he brings 
about the consubstantiation of contradictory qualities.” 

It is time to hear what the poets themselves have to say, but 
before we turn to them I wish to call your attention to Marjorie 
Nicholson’s neat and usable formulation: “The language of poetry 
and of science was one when the world was one.” In a sense, our 
quest for a universal poetics represents a symbolic desire to re- 
capture that unity of thought and feeling that the cultured man 
presumably enjoyed during past humanistic periods. This is an 
aesthetic ideal which we have failed to realize because of the in- 
ability of our modern consciousness to melt down the stuff of 


7Gaston Bachelard, La Formation de l Esprit Scientifique. Contribution a 
une Psychanalyse de la Connaissance Objective (Paris, 1957), p. 249. 
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existence into one harmonious perceptiveness. The effort and 
travail, however, in this direction can be seen and felt in some 
of our poets. 


II 


Elsewhere we have hinted at the inevitability of the recent re- 
vival of interest in Pascal, whose Pensées constitute a composite 
poem in which each thought is a modulation on the theme of ten- 
sion between the esprit de finesse and the esprit de géométrie. 
Unamuno’s interest in the Jansenist has been studied intelligently 
by Juan Lopez-Morillas ; but he fails to note the apparently power- 
ful effect of the reed (roseau) image on the late Rector of Sala- 
manca. Man is endowed by nature with a faculty to think and 
therefore to pretend to a dominion over nature. But the latter has 
at the same time made man of feeble stuff so that, like a reed, he 
can be bent and bowed and destroyed by the slightest wind, so to 
speak. This is man’s tragic condition. And it is to this presentation 
that Unamuno reacts in a poem entitled “Cafia Salvaje” (Wild 
Reed). He cries out against closed systems and preconceived ends, 
even when these come from the artists. The reed, for all its weak- 
ness, “conceals with its leaves the waters of the stream that never 
rests.” He enjoins his soul further not to “become a flute” but 
to “remain a reed,” that unlike a flute will not play according to 
logic, cut to shape. 

Thought presents itself in one of Unamuno’s poems (a section of 
“Teresa’”’) in terms of a male-female tension where the abstract is 
linked with the first and the concrete with the second. 


Deliver me from thinking, because thinking 

is something that belongs to men; we women 
have enough to do discharging our duties 

and casting on the wind our poor complaints . . . 
and enough undoing the big mistakes 

that happened to you for your tactless thinking, 
for you overlook the stones in your pathway, 
being blind, having spent yourself debating. 


Ultimately, Pascal’s recondite reason within the heart becomes, 
as it were, Unamuno’s target-goal; for when Unamuno pictures 
himself in his study, in nocturnal solitude, he feels his heart be- 
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coming the target of his mind (“... y es que se siente blanco de mi 
mente’’*), By an inevitable association of ideas, we recall A. E. 
Housman’s words to the effect that when we think, we have our 
hands upon our hearts. 

Traditionally and symbolically the mind has been taken to repre- 
sent objectivity, the heart subjectivity. In a fragmented world the 
image which would unite the two is all but gone. To compensate 
for the loss of such an all-encompassing image, Rilke insists upon 
Feeling “as the measure of all being and all knowledge.” This 
brings Rilke in close relation to Freud. 

As H. E. Holtheusen puts it, Rilke speculates with his heart. 
The poet’s chief reference is to a world of inwardness (Weltin- 
nentraum). Rilke’s primary value, according to one of his in- 
terpreters, is “Being; Being as pure and immense intensity, as 
feeling made tangible, as energy made world.” For Holtheusen 
this thought is reminiscent of the theory in modern physics which 
accounts for matter in terms of energy. But this idea has already 
been prefigured in the beginning of our essay.°® 

In spite of periodic declarations on the deleterious effect of 
science on poetry, the fact remains that the true poet at all times, 
and especially since the Renaissance, has had his imagination 
sharpened and stimulated by Science even while damning it on 
occasion. Just as science served Emerson as a framework for wis- 
dom and the nurturing of a transcendental Self, it also served 
Whitman as a platform for the exaltation of a mystical, collectiv- 
istic Self. In both, the “I” assumes significance because it is that 
which is capable of voyaging in the Pascalian vastness and of 
registering the perturbations of the stars through its own sensi- 
bilities. This is a reality without which Art is meaningless. Péguy 
registered this sentiment when he said: “L’Art mest rien s’il nest 
point une étreinte ajustée de quelque réalité.”*° For all the poets we 


* Baym, “Three Moths and a Candle: A Study of the Impact of Pascal on 
Walter Pater, Henry Adams, and Wallace Stevens,” Proc. Second Congr. 
of the Intern. Comp. Lit. Assoc., U. of N. C. Studies in Comp. Lit., No. 24 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1959), pp. 336-348. J. Lépez-Morillas, “Unamuno and 
Pascal: Notes on the Concept of Agony,” PMLA, XLV (Dec., 1950), 998- 
1010; Unamuno, Poems, trans. E. L. Turnbull (Baltimore, 1952), pp. 169, 
142-143. 

°H. E. Holtheusen, Rainer Maria Rilke: A Study of His Later Poetry, 
trans. J. P. Stern and L. Kassner (New Haven, 1952), pp. 23, 60, 61. See 
also pp. 199 and 200 above. 
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are discussing here this would be equally true with respect to 
science. 

It is not a question of finding scientific allusions in Whitman 
or, for that matter, in any other poet. The question is rather: 
What does Science do to the poet and what, in consequence, does 
his poetry do to us? If, for example, perturbation is Whitman’s 
favorite astronomical term; and if he is driven by the motive 
power of this idea to say, “My feet strike an apex of the apices of 
the stairs. / On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches 
between the steps, / All below duly traveled, and still I mount and 
mount ;” we, in turn, career with him among the stars and the ages. 
We are involved in a cosmic process in which the Poem of Man, 
bearing intimations of a Universal Poetics, starts with the “first 
Nothing” and reaches out for ever more effective articulation: 
“Ever the dim beginning. . . . Ever the growth, the rounding of 
the circle.”"™ 

That the manner in which Science disports itself on occasion is 
itself an art has been noted by Paul Valéry. The struggle within 
the scientist and the poet, respectively, to create his world is de- 
fined by a dual commitment to thought and music: conscious con- 
structionism and unconscious flow and illusionism. Valéry’s poems 
as well as his Socratic dialogues are battlegrounds on which we 
see the struggle between the One and the Many, the real and the 
illusory, the abstract and the palpable, fought out dialectically. 
God himself is represented as spending Himself in multiplicity and 
the Universe as but a blemish in the purity of Non-Being (“ 
Punivers n'est qu'un défaut/Dans la pureté du Non-Etre!’). 

M. Souday to the contrary, there is a metaphysical anguish in 
Valéry which he carries over from a dualistic tradition. The malaise 
generated within him—and this will be true of Wallace Stevens 
as well—leads him to an incessant modulation of the theme, 
‘Poetry is... .” The predicate that follows in each case expresses 
a drive to resolve the tension. 

In the course of his own scientific preoccupations, Valéry falls 
back on Poe; both seemed to look in Nature for clues to a possible 


Charles Péguy, Les Suppliants Paralléles (Paris, 1912), p. 215. 

J. Beaver, Walt Whitman: Poet of Science (New York, 1951), pp. 55, 
et passim; Whitman, Representative Selections, ed. Floyd Stovall (New 
York, 1934), pp. 55, 295. 
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balance between Reason and Imagination. The study of Nature 
could become the prologue, not only to the composition of a poem 
but to knowledge of how a poem comes to be. Though Valéry is 
far removed from Poe in that Valéry moves beyond Faraday and 
J. Clerk Maxwell to Poincaré, Valéry’s constructionism (a term 
which subtends things and the role of human intervention among 
them) nevertheless gives way to illusionism and the musical prin- 
ciple. If only man could effect a rapprochement of visible forms 
with the ephemera of successive sounds !?? 

The goal of both the scientist and the poet is to transmute and 
dephlegmatize inert matter and, by infusing it with energy, to 
raise it to a higher power of which music is the type and mathe- 
matics one of the notations. Thus the aspirations of scientists and 
artists alike converge on musicality—a purity of expression which 
leaves the senses behind on the way to Form. This is the stage of 
Symbolism of which Valéry was one of the later representatives. 
The so-called “quest for a pure representation’ may be traced 
from Novalis to Rilke and Valéry. But let no one pretend to find 
in this historic continuity a moment when “the external World 
is fitted to the Mind,” exquisitely or not. The Cartesian divisive- 
ness is still with us and is itself a source of poetic expression— 
an expression which seeks to resolve the tension thus generated. 
In the light of this, we agree that Valéry “is haunted by a mathesis 
universalis.”** 

After the death of Hegel, and with the intermittent decay of 
idealism, philosophy (practically defunct) was absorbed in the 
sciences, and with this came a usurpation of man’s mind. Together 
with Philosophy, Poetry was at the mercy of official science—and, 
in some quarters, still remains so. Science dictatorially presided 
over Reality. To relieve this atmosphere, Symbolism brought a 
new enthusiasm. Man, isolated among his machines, fell back on 
his desire (“Désir! je t’ai trainé sur les routes .. .”) and on his 
own awareness that “la conscience est le sentiment d’une différ- 
ence.” Symbolism seems to describe a path from the outer to the 
inner—an inner reality. The orientation is once more an idealistic 

 Valéry, “Ebauche d’un Serpent ;” P. Souday, Paul Valéry (Paris, n.d.), 
p. 103; Valéry, Variété, 46%me éd. (Paris, 1924), p. 235; Morceaux Choisis. 
Prose et Poésie (Paris, 1930), pp. 192, 223; Variéte, p. 226; Morceaux 


Choisis, p. 217. 
*G. H. Hartman, The Unmediated Vision (New Haven, 1954), p. 117. 
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one: a lyrical idealism heavily indebted to Romanticism which was, 
above all, a revolt against that usurpation to which we alluded. The 
issue, in time, was a cosmic unanimism expressed by men like 
Paul Fort (“La terre et le soleil en moi sont en cadence, et toute la 
nature est entrée dans mon coeur’) and Whitman, who declares 
that the elements are words and that he himself is “a word with 
them.”’"* 

But to return to Valéry. The best expression of his hunger 
for wholeness may be found in his Introduction 4 la méthode de 
Léonard de Vince, where, in a passage quoted more than once by 
Paul Souday, he takes Pascal to task for his distinction between 
the esprit de finesse and the esprit de géométrie and calls it “cette 
opposition si grosse et si mal défini.” Contrasting Pascal with 
Leonardo, Valéry says that for the latter there was no yawning 
abyss; that an abyss would have made him think of a bridge or 
of experiments with some large mechanical birds. We ask, in 
passing, whether, in any view that is concerned with the com- 
penetration of thinking and feeling, Valéry did not fail to see the 
metaphoric nature of Pascal’s abyss phobia, brought on and ag- 
gravated by the accident of a carriage rolling down an embank- 
ment. We quote here the French phrase of the American poet 
Wallace Stevens, who, in so many respects, is at one with Valéry: 
“It is only au pays de la métaphore qu’on est poéte.’** The cre- 
ative man turns his illness into art; he converts one form of 
energy into another. 

Stevens’s affinity for Valéry is largely on the ground of their 
common preoccupation with the nature of Reality and with a 
Poetics that could articulate it adequately. For both poets, “Poetry 
and materia poetica are interchangeable terms.” Like Valéry in 
his Socratic dialogues, Stevens, in his Adagia, plays the various 
stops of possibility with regard to a Poetics which could embrace 
both man and his cosmos. Thus, for him Poetry is a monistic ex- 
pression of relation between Man and World; as such, it tran- 
scends any individual poem. He offers an epigrammatic formula- 
tion of Monism: “The mind that in heaven created the earth and 

“ Tancréde de Visan, L’ Attitude du Lyrisme Contemporain (Paris, 1911), 
p. 138; Whitman, Selections, p. 124; Paul Fort, as quoted by T. de Visan, 
p. 138; “Song of Rolling Earth.” 


% Souday, p. 62; Variété, pp. 182, 183; Stevens, “Adagia,” Opus Post- 
humous, ed. S. F. Morse (New York, 1957), p. 179. 
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the mind that on earth created heaven were, as it happened, one.” 
Paradoxically, Stevens also states that “Reality is a cliché from 
which we escape by metaphor” and that “The imagination is man’s 
power over nature, . . . the liberty of the mind and hence the 
liberty of reality.” The tensions and contradictions in Stevens’s 
Adagia as well as in his Collected Poems** (where ideas are in- 
volved) are too often reminiscent of the tensions and contradictions 
in Valéry’s Cours de poétique, Poésie et pensée, and particularly in 
the Fragments of Eupalinos. In both poets there is a wavering 
(“chancellement” ) between what Valery calls “the voice” (la voix) 
and “thought” (la pensée), between “Présence,” and “Absence.” 
The oscillation of the poetic pendulum (to use Valéry’s phrase) is 
activated in both poets by the magnetic force of opposites. For 
both, philosophical order is at least a term of comparison for 
poetic order. For Stevens, the latter is “potentially as significant 
as the former.” It is this consideration which leads both poets to 
use the comparative method in their approach to a theory of 
poetry concomitantly with a theory of reality. Just as Valéry uses 
the arts of the dance and of architecture as clues to a vision of 
reality, Stevens turns to the painters and their thoughts. From 
them he learns what Baudelaire had discovered long before, namely, 
that the painter’s reality “is not visual but imaginative.’’” 

In his “promenade amid the grandeurs of the mind,” Stevens 
reveals an amazingly multiform responsiveness which includes 
Valéry, Rilke, and Whitman. When Stevens declares: 


I quiz all sounds, all thoughts, all everything 
For the music and manner of the paladios 

To make oblation fit. Where shall I find 
Bravura adequate to this great hymn? 


or when he says, “It is a world of words to the end of it,” he re- 
calls Whitman’s declaration that “air, soil, water, fire—these are 


% Op. Posthumous, pp. 159; 157-180; 172-180; Collected Poems (New 
York, 1955). 

See Maurice Bémol, “Paul Valéry et la méthode scientifique en critique 
littéraire,“ in Lit. and Sci., Proc. of the Sixth Triennial Congress of the 
Fed. of Mod. Lang’s. and Lit’s. (Oxford, 1955), pp. 302, 308; Erich Freiherr 
von Richthofen, “Die aus der Natur und den Wissenschaften Geschdpften 
Gleichnisse von Paul Valéry,” ibid., pp. 308-313; Morceaux Choisis, “L’Ame 
et la Danse,” p. 234; Stevens, The Necessary Angel (New York, 1951), 
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words, I myself am a word with them.” Like his own Crispin, 
Stevens is in search of “the sorry verities!” and like the pale 
Ramon Fernandez he is driven by a “blessed rage for order,”— 
even while he enunciates this paradox: “A violent order is dis- 
order... . A great disorder is an order. . . . These two things are 
one.” Holding that “The senses paint by metaphor,” the poet finds 
himself in the vise of an horrendous fear generated by the meta- 
phor of “a pensive nature, a mechanical and slightly detestable 
operandum, free from man’s ghost, larger and yet a little like, 
without his literature and without his gods in the tumult of inte- 
grations. ... / A daily majesty of meditations.”” He would implore 
scholars in succession to reflect “a moment on this fantasia.”’!* 


ITI 


We return to some general considerations. If we subscribe to 
Monboddo’s dictum that everything of art must be founded on 
nature, then, in any thoroughgoing investigation, poetry must be 
related to the study of nature. The materials of the poet, however 
different from the materials of the natural scientist, are never- 
theless not beyond the reach of the systematic investigator. The 
feeling-tone can never be divorced from imagination. All facile 
paradigms separating Poetry and Science along the line of demarca- 
tion between Reason and Imagination or Feeling were really chal- 
lenged almost a century ago by John Tyndall when he declared 
that there were “tories in science who regard imagination as a 
faculty to be feared and avoided rather than employed,” and that 
the “passage from facts to principles . . . called induction” was 
effected by “a kind of inspiration” which enabled us to “rise from 
the wise and sedulous contemplation of facts to the principles on 
which they depended.” Ultimately, in Tyndall’s view, all of man’s 
higher activities—philosophy, poetry, science, art—are traceable to 
their most rudimentary source: they “are potential in the fires of 
the sun.” Claudé Bernard speaks the same language as Tyndall 
when he remarks that all living bodies are formed exclusively 
from mineral elements taken from the cosmic milieu. The principle 


8 Stevens, Collected Poems, pp. 325, 16, 345, 32, 39, 51, 61, 130, 134, 179, 
154, 180, 215, 219, 517, 518, 519. 
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of unity is echoed even with respect to ethics as when Victor Hugo 
asserts that man is to evil what the barometer is to air.’® 

In 1904 Michel Corday expressed the hope that the much- 
discussed alliance of art and science would perhaps be realized on 
literary grounds, under the aegis of the scientific image. He 
pointed to some specific instances where the scientific image had 
infused new energy into literature. In Stendhal’s De l’ Amour the 
notion of crystallization is used as a term of comparison between 
the various new perfections the lover discovers in his beloved, and 
the glittering encrustations about a branch that had been left in a 
Salzburg mine for a three-month period. In Balzac’s La Derniére 
incarnation de Vautrin we have the comparison of man’s decay to 
oxidation in iron, and in Prudhomme’s Le Prisme we find the 
analogy of the process of refraction in crystallography to the 
breakdown of the candor of the soul as it passes through life. 
Again, we have Goethe’s use of chemistry when he entitles a novel 
Elective Affinities and Tolstoy’s thought that man is asymptotic to 
God. Such images carry intimations of a principle of fundamental 
unity in all of nature.*° 

Stimulated by Wilhelm Dilthey, C. H. Herford devoted the 1916 
Warton Lecture to the question, “Is there a Poetic View of the 
World?” Adapting the German philosopher’s distinction of re- 
ligious, philosophic, and poetic world views, Herford took the 
position that the last view could involve an apprehension of reality 
comparable in originality and possibly in importance with the 
other views. Through imagination, poetry energizes the mind by 
releasing it from the actual. “The Poetic view,” says Herford, 
“will salute the logical intellect respectfully but at a distance; it 
will accept the irrational elements of life as its needful ingredients 
or even as a supreme source of its worth.” This is in agreement 
not only with Freud bui with the views of a distinguished mathe- 
matician whom we shall name in a moment. Three decades after 
the publication of the lecture we have just reviewed briefly, Chris- 
topher Caudwell, in J/lusion and Reality, decried a subject-object 


J. B. Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language (London, 
1792), I, 318-319; John Tyndall, Fragments of Science for Unscientific 
People . . . (London, 1871), pp. 55, 58, 130, 154; Michel Corday, “L’Image 
Scientifique en Littérature,’ Revue de Paris, année 11, 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1904), 
852. 
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dualism and a world-wide conflict between instincts and environ- 
ment. “Because science,” he urged, “is without the dynamism and 
appetite of the instincts, it requires the emotional reality of art 
(or poetry) for its completion.” But Caudwell, too, has a paradigm 
“Art is the science of feeling, science the art of know- 
ing. We must know to be able to do, but we must feel to know 


what to do.’’*? 


compulsion : 


And now to the mathematician to whom I alluded earlier: It 
was Marston Morse of the Princeton Institute for Advanced 
Study who, in 1950, read a paper on “Mathematics and the Arts” 
at a conference in honor of Robert Frost. His thesis was that “the 
basic affinity between mathematics and the arts is psychological 
and spiritual and not metrical or geometrical.” He maintained 
further that in mathematics, as in the arts, the essential fact is 
that discovery is not a matter of logic but rather “the result of 
mysterious powers which no one understands.” In making this 
point, Dr. Morse defers to Frost’s “Figure a Poem Makes,” espe- 
cially where the poet says, “I tell how there may be a better wild- 
ness of logic, than of inconsequence, But the logic is backward, in 
retrospect after the act.” Morse parallels this by saying that the 
perfect beauty of mathematics is rational, but rational in retro- 
spect. It is interesting to note that in adducing the creative ex- 
perience of others, Morse puts Frost alongside of Poincaré and 
Gauss just as Whitehead, in reflecting on certain cosmical prob- 
lems, includes Shelley. This inclusiveness is conceivable in the 
light of Morse’s dictum that “The urge to understand is the urge 
to embrace the world as a unit, to be a man of integrity in the 
Latin meaning of the word.” For him, Science is not “the mon- 
strosity of machines” or a “page that dares not be wrong.” Like 
the poet, Morse’s scientist lives in “the wildness of logic” where 
“reason is the handmaiden and not the master.” 

In the last analysis, the urge to understand is the urge to lessen 
the tension, metaphysical and otherwise, by the articulation of a 
possible Universal Poetics. 


*C, H. Herford, “Is there a Poetic View of the World?” Proc. of the 
British Academy (Oxford, 1916), pp. 4, 6, 25, et passim; Christopher Caud- 
well, Illusion and Reality: A Study in the Sources of Poetry (London, 
1946), pp. 225, 265. 

* Marston Morse, “Mathematics and the Arts,” Yale Review, XL (June, 
1950), 604-612. 











TRAGEDY AND COMEDY: 
A METAPHYSICAL WEDDING* 


CHARLOTTE K. SPIVACK 
Fisk University 


ROBABLY the most provocative germinal aesthetic in all 

literature is the proposal Socrates made the morning after the 
Symposium. He suggested to the drowsy, drink-benumbed Agathon 
and Aristophanes that “the genius of comedy was the same with 
that of tragedy, and that the true artist in tragedy was an artist 
in comedy also.” Projected, then abandoned in favor of a hot bath, 
this witty Platonic coupling of the tragic with the comic muse will 
serve as a proper introduction to the following remarks on the 
metaphysical wedding of these muses. 

It is a traditional assumption in literary criticism that tragedy 
and comedy are distinct literary genres and that each is, therefore, 
subject to an absolute literary definition. But a contrary propo- 
sition deserves investigation. What if tragedy and comedy are not 
distinct and separate genres at all? What if the words tragedy and 
comedy represent ideas at fixed and contrary poles of meaning 
only in the realm of abstraction, not in literature? What if, then, 
the application of tragic and comic to any work simply indicates the 
particular direction in which it moves toward one of these ideal 
forms, without, however, attaining it absolutely? Would it not be 
valid to label any aspiring but necessarily limited work of art 
according to its predominantly tragic or comic approach? For 
tragedy and comedy, unlike the designation of most literary genres, 
are metaphysical concepts as well. It is simple enough to identify 
a sonnet because the word exists only to denote an exact literary 
form: one cannot have a “sonnetic” view of life. But it is not so 
with the words tragedy and comedy which—Aristotle notwith- 
standing—elude merely literary definition. It is possible, however, 
to proceed logically from the ideal definition, i.e., the metaphysics 
of tragedy and comedy, to the works of literature representing 


‘ 


* This essay was written while the author held a fellowship (1960) granted 
by the American Association of University Women. 
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various positions between these polarities of meaning. The absolute 
criterion renders the relative application consistently meaningful, 
even in the case of such ambivalent works as the farcical tragedy 
of The Jew of Malta and the grim comedy of Volpone. 

The purpose of this paper is threefold. First, to formulate a 
metaphysical definition of tragedy and comedy with the aim of 
establishing a new perspective for the literary application of these 
terms. Second, to ascertain a pattern for the historical occurrence 
of tragedy and comedy. Finally, to investigate as illustrations of 
the metaphysical definition, three major exemplifications of tragedy 
and comedy as literary genres: Greek, Elizabethan, and modern. 


I 


Let us first examine the words tragedy and comedy not as names 
of literary genres but rather as names of attitudes toward existence 
which have been traditionally, but neither necessarily nor always, 
cast into dramatic structure. As recent anthropologists have ascer- 
tained, and as Scott Buchanan once succinctly noted, “Drama 
undercuts the scientific and religious attitude of mind.” Its origins 
dimly and deeply remote, drama is one of the most primitive 
modes of thought and perhaps the most elemental means of inter- 
preting the universe. Primitive dramatic ritual staged for the gods 
primitive man’s version of how the gods operated. These anthro- 
pological beginnings unfortunately have fascinated some scholars 
into forgetting that explaining origins explains nothing else. This 
fallacy of origins has led to the identification of Hamlet’s mother 

“ the mythical Mother Earth, and scholarly excavations con- 
. 4e the search in subterranean layers of literature for a fossil 
of Adonis, for the husk of a corn god, or for one of the scattered 
bones of Osiris. 

What remains significant, however, is the initial ritual purpose 
of drama. Dramatic representation is always microcosmically con- 
cerned with the plot of the universe. The preliterary sense of 
tragedy, which probably took form originally as an autumnal ritual 
of sacrifice, recurs in the most sophisticated tragic mimesis. This 
is not to say that all tragedy remains at bottom a ritual of sacrifice 
but that all tragedy inherits the purpose of such a ritual by re- 
maining a fundamental interpretation of the human lot. What, 
then, are the metaphysical implications of this particular ritualistic 
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origin? The tragic view of life, essentially the same in any age, 
is based on an awareness of man’s contradictory existence in time. 
Despite the immortal thoughts of which his divine reason is capa- 
ble, man exists in the sub-divine, mortal world, where he is 
doomed to suffering, decay, and death. Man, this “quintessence of 
dust,” this “mean between nothing and everything,” this “comical 
god,” suffers, And, although it is not man alone who suffers and 
dies, man alone, as Pascal reminds us, is aware of his wretched- 
ness. His awareness finds a voice in philosophy, which Unamuno 
calls the science of tragedy, and the subject of which, as Socrates 
explained, is always death. Yet the mere philosophical recognition 
is not enough, for man exalts suffering. F. Scott Fitzgerald once 
defined what he called the “wise and tragic sense of life” as “the 
sense that life is essentially a cheat and its conditions are those 
of defeat, and that the redeeming things are not ‘happiness and 
pleasure’ but the deeper satisfactions that come out of struggle.” 
Similarly, recognizing the necessity of defeat and deploring the 
mere resignation recommended by some of his contemporaries, 
D. H. Lawrence sharply stated, “Tragedy ought really to be a 
great kick at misery.” Man finds dignity and meaning in his own 
ultimate defeat, in the noble endurance which is, in fact, his 
triumph over suffering and adverse fate. Of such is the kingdom 
of tragedy. 

The hero of tragic literature is therefore qualified for his role 
both by his capacity to suffer and by his ability to surmount 
suffering. In the very nature of man, poised midway in the chain 
of being, “neither angel nor brute,” combining animal frailty and 
angelic perception, suffering asserts the nature of man’s being; 
and to transcend suffering through understanding is to manifest 
a higher concept of human life than is otherwise possible. Tragedy 
demonstrates through the hero’s greater suffering the greater in- 
tensity of living possible to man. The Sophoclean chorus in 
Antigone comments, “To live greatly is to suffer greatly.” 

The tragic attitude, then, in its most general, non-literary terms, 
begins in the recognition of suffering as la condition humaine and 
results in the assertion of one’s ideal humanity through noble 
suffering. It is the triumph of perception over pain, of under- 
standing over fate, of spiritual being over physical existence. 
Whether projected in terms of spring sprouting from the slain 
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and scattered corn god, of the humbled but wiser King Lear 
weeping over the body of Cordelia, or of the bereaved rabbi’s 
vision of justice illuminating the final darkness in Winterset, 
tragedy confirms an eternal ideal of Man through the spectacle of 
a man emerging victorious in spirit from among the slings and 
arrows of life. As Whitehead noted, “Each tragedy, is the dis- 
closure of an ideal: what might have been, and was not: what 
can be.” 

Tragedy—as literary genre—aroused by what is not, shows what 
can be. It moves upward, toward an absolute, toward higher be- 
ing. Comedy reverses the direction of movement without changing 
the circumstances, thereby reversing the emphasis: what can be, is 
not. If an imitation of an action moves from the assumed ideal in 
the direction of its manifest failure or shortcoming, it places that 
action in the province of comedy. Aroused by what can be, comedy 
demonstrates what is not. A comic action is thus a tragic action 
headed the other way and, consequently, seen from the opposite 
point of view, as when Dante, after descending an erect Satan in 
Hell, emerges from Hell only to look back upon the same Satan 
upside down. 

Whereas tragedy celebrates the heroic potentiality of man tran- 
scending an adverse fate, comedy unmasks adversities to mock the 
limits of that potentiality; whereas tragedy asserts a universal 
triumph over a particular misfortune, comedy exposes the relative 
flaws and failures in all finite situations. Although the tragic view 
of experience is essentially univocal, in that it aspires to a com- 
mon ideal, the comic view, concerned with the relative individu- 
ation of the failures to meet this ideal, is necessarily diverse. 
Consequently, there is in comedy an emphasis on criticism in the 
form of satire, especially in the lower range of any given subject. 
Among the common subjects of comic treatment are the lower 
orders of society, e.g., the slaves and parasites of Roman comedy 
and the servants in Marivaux; the lower levels of intelligence, 
e.g., the stupid constables in Shakespeare and Moliére’s M. Arnol- 
phe; and the lower, or physical, nature of man, e.g., the corpulence 
of Falstaff and the huge nose of Cyrano de Bergerac. Through all 
of this diversity, however, comedy moves in a common direction 
in that, as Aristotle put it, it seeks the worst in man while tragedy 
seeks the best. 
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The comic hero, too, learns through suffering. His lesson, how- 
ever, is not the wise recognition of a moral order operating behind 
unhappy events, but rather it is the lesson of mockery lurking in 
the absurdity of his misfortunes. In the end, he is overwhelmed 
by the revelation of his inadequacy but does not transcend it 
spiritually. For the audience, then, the comic catharsis, unrelated 
to either pity or fear, expresses itself as laughter. Whereas we 
are awed by the sense of destiny implicit in a tragic fall, in the 
absence of such an implication in a comic upset we are free to 
laugh, since the spectacle of human inadequacy without transcend- 
ence is merely absurd. 

Now we can more closely define the tragic and the comic goals. 
The tragic vision, at which all tragedies aim, is the vision of com- 
plete being. The comic awareness, toward which all comedies are 
directed, is a metaphysical awareness of negation, or non-being. 
We cheer the ascent toward being, but we laugh at the descent 
toward non-being. In the event that we find ourselves laughing 
at the ascent, we may be sure that we have taken a d«tour through 
melodrama. Often, of course, the “dry mock” of comedy tempers 
the chaste ideal of tragedy, and the dark mien of tragedy distorts 
the smile of comic raillery. Kierkegaard’s observation that tragedy 
and comedy touch each other at the point of infinity applies to the 
metaphysical ideas of tragedy and comedy, involving the absolutes 
of being and non-being, which may indeed await infinity for their 
union. But since human experience is finite, mundane tragedies 
and comedies meet and mingle on the finite level. Yet there re- 
mains always a clearly defined concept of each pole, delineating 
tragedy in terms of its assertion of fuller being through noble 
suffering and delineating comedy in terms of its mocking revela- 
tion of non-being. 







II 


Let us now turn to the literary genres, which, as limited phe- 
nomena in history rather than as absolutes, aim toward an artistic 
realization of these ideas. It would be helpful to infer from the 
nature of the tragic idea just expressed a generalization about its 
historical occurrence. In some cultures, for example, the tragic 
response to life seems to be completely lacking. There is no tragedy 

















—— 
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among those oriental peoples who believe in reincarnation of the 
spirit, for such an interpretation of human existence quite obvi- 
ates the significance of suffering. Often—and this is most obviously 
true of the Greeks and the Elizabethans—the appearance of great 
tragedy is contemporaneous with equally great comedy. Our own 
age, copious in the production of tragedy and comedy, prefers, at 
least quantitatively, a mixed genre, with a notable dilution of both 
polarities. What is the explanation for these diverse literary 
phenomena in different ages, at least in respect to tragedy? Is 
there a formula that can provide such an explanation? 

Perhaps the following observation will suggest such a formula. 
Tragedy does not seem to flourish in any age of faith; nor, for that 
matter, does it seem to succeed in an age which has surrendered 
its beliefs. Unnecessary in an age of faith, like the Middle Ages, 
when the faith itself rationalizes the problem of suffering, and 
undesirable in a faithless age which prefers to keep its sufferings 
unexplained as justification of its faithlessness, tragedy seems to 
flourish rather in the ages of transition away from a traditional 
belief. A tragic interpretation of life is most necessary and desir- 
able when the mere superstructure of a traditional belief remains. 
Tragedy steps into the breach between faith and skepticism, a 
conservative force in supporting the structure of absolutes, but a 
revolutionary one in endowing the tragic action with a self-suffi- 
cient human meaning quite apart from them. 

For the advent of tragedy announces a Promethean revolt. Like 
Prometheus’ theft of fire from Zeus, the tragic glorification of 
human greatness evoked by human suffering is itself a gesture 
against divine authority. God is ultimately fatal to tragedy. The 
tragic hero must fulfill Camus’s challenge to become a saint with- 
out a god. Since tragedy is that gift of fire which proves the metal 
of man, a Promethean attitude is requisite for an age to accom- 
plish the glorious theft from divine sanction. Thus it is that the 
battle between theology and philosophy is fought out on the stage; 
and the success of the latter is exactly asserted through the emer- 
gence of the high art of tragedy and comedy out of ritual. 

Tragedy thus appears at transitional moments in history, when 
it functions to raise a humanistic philosophy in place of a crum- 
bling theology. In addition to its general character, of course, it 
inevitably takes on the detailed features of its particular time and 
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place. Let us first consider the earliest significant example of 
western tragedy, the Greek. The works of the Greek tragedians 
all present the spectacle of greater being achieved through noble 
transcendence of suffering. The unwitting criminal, the polluted 
Oedipus ; the lamenting, defeated Trojan women ; the intransigent, 
morally just Antigone; the haunted, horror-stricken Orestes—all 
are human beings of great moral dimensions who are cast into 
even nobler form when tempered by suffering, whatever the cause. 
Within this universal tragic scheme, choice of plots and causes of 
suffering reflect the view of life peculiar to the Greeks without 
modifying the essential nature of tragedy. One typical sequence is 
that of an act of human insubordination toward the gods moti- 
vated by the sin of pride, or hubris, and followed with punishment 
by divine justice, or diké. Gilbert Murray develops the point that 
the sequence of hubris, suffering, and diké is the theme of most 
Greek tragedy. However, it is significant that although the original 
myths emphasize the sin and the retribution, i.e., the divine provo- 
cation and response, the actual tragedies derived from them con- 
centrate on the human fact of suffering. The Aeschylean chorus 
comforts Agamemnon with the theme of wisdom gained through 
suffering : 

Zeus the Guide, who made man turn 

Thought-ward, Zeus, who did ordain 

Man by Suffering shall Learn. 

So the heart of him, again 

Aching with remembered pain, 

Bleeds and sleepeth not, until 

Wisdom comes against his will. 

‘Tis the gift of One by strife 


Lifted to the throne of life. 
(Gilbert Murray translation) 


And, in Euripides’ Trojan Women, Hecuba, amidst the mourning 
women and the bodies of their slain husbands, chants exultantly 
in her grief: 


Had he not turned us in His hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not been this splendour, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven! 


(Gilbert Murray translation) 
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The tower of tragedy is thus constructed on the plain of suffering. 

We may ask next, is there in this particular tragic pattern of 
the Greeks an element of comedy? Since a tragic plot moves up- 
ward in the direction of fuller being, but since a realization of the 
absolute would restore a superhuman dimension and obviate, there- 
fore, the tragic lament altogether, it follows that to the same de- 
gree that a gap remains between the highest realized human action 
and the ideal it aims for, there is at least a negative element, 
however slight. What is the nature of the negative element in 
Greek tragedy? Here the jealous omniscience of the gods endows 
the negative element not with overt comedy, but with its more 
subtle cousin, tragic irony. Although the effect is tragic, not comic, 
the technique of the gods resembles that of a traditional Greek 
comic figure called the eiron. Like this conventional comic char- 
acter, the gods indulge the self-confidence of the proud human 
protagonist until he becomes the unwitting instrument of his own 
undoing. The tragic reversal is, in effect, a grim practical joke 
played by the gods on the human victim who dares to forget the 
insuperable distance between human comprehension and godly 
vision, between human limitation and godly power. The tragic re- 
versal of the great hero is a serious counterpart of the upright 
citizen’s slipping on a banana peel—his unawareness of limitation 
primes the protagonist for a fall. The ironic reversal does not 
stimulate laughter, however, except perhaps a god’s laughter. But 
then perhaps the stuff of all human tragedy provides comedy for 
the gods. 

Having noted briefly how the particular world of Greek tragedy 
fits the universal metaphysics of tragedy described earlier in this 
paper, let us now consider the peculiar features of the next great 
body of western tragedy, the Elizabethan, which also embodies the 
metaphysical definition already adumbrated. The elevation of the 
human spirit through suffering is celebrated with intensity and 
variety on the Elizabethan stage, which abounds in tragic heroes 
who achieve transcendent being. King Lear, who submits to the 
“physic” of humility, gains through his partly self-inflicted suffer- 
ing a new sympathy for the poor Toms of the world and a deeper 
understanding of good and evil in the persons of his daughters. 
The Duchess of Malfi, victim of evil conspiracy, suffering psycho- 
logical torture and almost driven to madness, grows in courage 
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and spiritual stature to die a nobler “Duchess of Malfi still” than 
she had lived. Marlowe’s Edward II, a weak king until he is sub- 
jected to degradation and suffering, rises through them to the 
kingly nature that had been latent in him. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, 
becoming aware of her own tragic role, expresses the theme of 
the greater life that comes only through greater suffering : 


My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. ’Tis paltry to be Caesar, 
Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will. And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change. 
(V, ii. 1-6) 


The tragic theme in this era is fulfilled in a plot quite unlike the 
Greek because it demonstrates a Christian formula of action. No 
longer is the central conflict of life seen as a struggle between 
man and fate but rather as between the forces of good and evil, 
whether manifested in good and evil men, as in Othello, or within 
the divided soul of one man, as in Dr. Faustus. As David Cecil 
remarked, “The old Elizabethan tragedy is always moral. Macbeth 
or Flamineo or Vendice commits an act of sin which is the cause 
of tragedy. All the chief characters are conceived in relation to 
this act of sin; they are on the side of good or on the side of evil.” 
Thus, a new concept enters the tragic plot—evil; and the notion 
of evil inherited from Christianity accounts for other character- 
istic features of the Elizabethan tragedy. 

In this moral plot of good vs. evil the tragic responsibility falls 
directly on man. No unavoidable curse plagues the houses of the 
Capulets and the Montagues or hardens the unrepentant soul of 
Faustus: in each case the tragic outcome is the result of man’s 
own choice. The fault is never in the stars, which indeed, as Web- 
ster’s Bosola comments, “shine still” in cold indifference to human 
destiny. Men choose good or evil; only the results of the choice 
are inevitable. 

Along with the fact of human responsibility in Elizabethan 
tragedy is the humanization of the negative side of the tragic 
equation. That negative element which, as we have seen, was ironic 
for the Greeks becomes overtly comic for the Elizabethans, Almost 
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all of the tragedies of Tudor and Stuart England have within them 
a generous admixture of outright comedy. Why was the dis- 
crepancy between the tragic ideal and its human realization, 
bitterly ironic to the Greeks, actually funny to the Elizabethans? 
The shift from cosmic irony to earthly humor resulted from the 
shift in religious context. What had been comic only for the gods 
in ancient Greece because only the gods knew the reasons for 
man’s downfall becomes comic to Christian men of the Renais- 
sance, for they know 





or so they believe—the nature and conse- 
quences of evil. Thus it is that the Elizabethan audience, knowing 
that damnation must follow Faustus’ bargain with the devil, can 
laugh along with his servant Wagner in his mockery of conjuring. 
Similarly, knowing that Macbeth will be betrayed in spirit if not 
in letter by the witches’ prophecy of success, the audience can 
laugh with the drunken porter who, however unwittingly he says 
it, knows that equivocators die and suffer hell. The Elizabethans, 
thus aware of the moral sequence taught by Christianity, recog- 
nized the pattern of evil in the falling short of the tragic ideal; 
and they were thereby enabled to mock the spectacle of man’s 
foolish submission to the temptations of insubstantial evil. Each 
play has its cloown—or an equivalent role—to voice its negative, 
mocking viewpoint. 

Let us now turn to the third period of western tragedy of con- 
cern to us here, namely, the modern. That it is as great as the 
Greek and Elizabethan periods has been strongly denied ; whether, 
in fact, it exists at all has been seriously questioned. I believe that 
it does exist within the structure suggested here, although of 
course differing from all other historical examples as our own 
metaphysical assumptions differ. Modern tragedy carries on the 
theme of transcendent human suffering. Anouilh’s chorus states 
it in his contemporary version of Antigone: 


In a tragedy, nothing is in doubt and everyone’s destiny 
is known. That makes for tranquillity. There is a sort 
of fellow-feeling among characters in a tragedy ; he who 
kills is as innocent as he who gets killed: it’s all a matter 
of what part you are playing. Tragedy is restful; and the 
reason is that hope, that foul, deceitful thing, has no part 
in it. There isn’t any hope. You’re trapped. The whole 
sky has fallen on you, and all you can do about it is to 
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shout. Don’t mistake me: I said “shout”: I did not say 
groan, whimper, complain, That, you cannot do. But you 
can shout aloud; you can get all those things said that 
you never thought you’d be able to say—or never even 
knew you had it in you to say. And you don’t say these 
things because it will do any good to say them: you know 
better than that. You say them for their own sake; you 
say them because you learn a lot from them. 


The meaningful shout of the inevitably trapped is closely anal- 
ogous to the song of Hecuba and to “that thing that ends all 
other deeds” of Cleopatra. It is the tragic definition of the human 
lot. And the exaltation of suffering, the greater living possible from 
it, is there, too: “you say them because you learn a lot from them.” 

It is true, however, as noted earlier in this paper, that there is 
a notable rapprochement of both polarities in modern drama that 
calls itself tragic. The upward movement of tragedy does not seem 
to soar so high as the Elizabethan or to mount so passionately 
as the Greek; similarly, the downward comic movement seems to 
resemble neither Greek irony nor Elizabethan mockery. But both 
movements are there. The reason for their shorter range is a meta- 
physical one. Our stage too has been the scene of a battle between 
theology and philosophy. Now that we no longer fear the curse 
of the pagan gods or an eternal reckoning with the god of Chris- 
tianity, we are redefining the malignant forces in our lives. We 
reject the supernatural and find these forces within, not beyond, 
the biological boundaries of our world. The suffering that we 
transcend has its roots in environment or heredity or in the sub- 
conscious. Therefore, our emergent tragedy and comedy take shape 
within the confines of naturalism. 

The negative element in modern tragedy is particularly reveal- 
ing of these new boundary lines. The downward pull is not ironic 
and cosmic; neither is it overtly scornful of evil. The comic direc- 
tion in modern tragedy is toward the material, the earthly, the 
natural on a low level. For example, in Anouilh’s Antigone the 
soldiers indulge in coarse conversation and, callously indifferent 
to the heroine’s fate, gripe in conventional fashion about army life. 
And in plays like O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars and Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman we even see a mingling of styles to emphasize 
the contrasting impact of similar details employed to opposing 
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tragic and comic ends. The comically directed details, although 
neither humor as such nor irony, function in proper counterpoint. 
This contrapuntal comedy is—to use the word Maeterlinck applied 
to modern drama in general—quotidienne. Overlooking the con- 
trapuntal content, one may make the mistake, as does the Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre, of denigrating modern tragedy because 
it lacks a “cast of princes and demigods, [and] an unusual back- 
ground.” By such standards Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, with its 
scholar-hero, falls as far short as does Death of a Salesman, and 
The Trojan W omen, with its wailing group-heroines on the battle- 
field, would fail to qualify as drastically as does Hauptmann’s 
The Weavers. What tragedy does demand now as always, how- 
ever—as Stringfellow Barr once remarked to me—is one foot in 
heaven and the other foot on the ground. When both feet are in 
heaven, the resulting play is perhaps a mystery, such as Claudel’s 
The Tidings Brought to Mary; when both are on the ground, the 
result may be at best a Cherry Orchard; more often, it is a Tea 
and Sympathy. In any case, with both ideals now suspended near 
the middle of the tragedy-comedy spectrum, the polarity that makes 
for the achievement of one or the other is in danger of being 
neutralized. 

3ut tragedy and comedy have by no means been replaced by 
neutralized dramas on the modern stage. The tragic disclosure of 
an ideal, along with the corresponding mockery of its failure, is 
present in many works. In Winterset, for example, the young 
lovers reveal and die for a vision of justice while the street 
dancers, arrested for their innocent merriment, comically betray 
its failure. Other examples could be cited here, but to do so 
would be disproportionate to this discussion. The interested reader 
can look further in the reasonable hope of wide success. If instead 
he imposes an impossible ideal on the nature of tragedy he will 
disqualify not only our own twentieth-century efforts but, at only 
a second glance, those of previous eras which he had taken for 
granted. The negative polarity of comedy is a feature we must 
expect in this imperfect world. Socrates was right, but the ex- 
tension of the point his hot bath interrupted remains to be ex- 
pressed now: the true artist in tragedy is also, inescapably, an 
artist in comedy in the same play. 
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HE term liberalism is difficult to define. Yet liberalism, as a 
Meas of ideas and attitudes, has been a powerful force in 
the history of western society since the Renaissance. It has been 
a highly significant historical determinant. It has a history; and 
any historical phenomenon whose history may be written may be 
described and analyzed, if not precisely defined. Indeed, it must 
be, if its history is to be written at all. 

For the purposes of this essay, the use of the term will follow 
the explanation by R. G. Collingwood in his preface to the English 
translation of Guido de Ruggiero’s classic History of European 
Liberalism. Liberalism according to Ruggiero, says Collingwood, 


begins with the recognition that men, do what we will, 
are free; that a man’s acts are his own, spring from his 
own personality, and cannot be coerced. . . . The aim of 
Liberalism is to assist the individual to discipline himself 
and achieve his own moral progress ; renouncing the two 
opposite errors of forcing upon him a development for 
which he is inwardly unprepared, and leaving him alone, 
depriving him of that aid to progress which a political 
system, wisely designed and wisely administered, can 
give.’ 


3ut liberalism is not confined to the area of politics. For the 
basic assumption as to the nature of man is to be observed, in the 
periods when it may be identified, in all the areas of human 
thought, whether social, economic, religious, literary, or philosoph- 
ical, as well as in the political. Nor does it always express itself 
in exactly the same terms; the terms used and the mechanisms 


Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism, trans. R. G. 
Collingwood (London, 1927), p. vii. 
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envisaged for the realization of the ideal change with the Zeitgeist. 
Thus, the romantic liberalism of the early nineteenth century is 
not the same as the laissez-faire liberalism of Social Darwinism, 
and neither of these is the same as the liberalism that brought 
into existence the welfare state. By the same token, neither of 
these three is exactly the same as the rationalistic, natural-rights 
liberalism of the eighteenth century. The common denominator 
that binds them all together as liberalism is the aspiration for in- 
dividual freedom, or, to use the eighteenth century word, liberty. 

He who would write a history of this intellectual phenomenon 
in Anglo-America during the early and middle decades of the 
eighteenth century must first survey the problem and the evidence. 
The words liberal and liberalism apparently did not appear in the 
language as nouns until shortly after the year 1800. Was there, 
nevertheless, in English colonial America a body of ideas which, 
taken together, may be recognized as liberalism, as it has veen 
described? If so, where is it to be found? What sort of evidence 
is to be used in isolating and analyzing it? If there was such a 
historical phenomenon, what was its setting in, and its relevance 
to, the total picture of the time and the society in which it existed? 
It is the purpose of this essay to attempt some such preliminary 
survey. 


I 


The first task confronting the historian of American liberalism 
in the eighteenth century might well be an examination of the 
current of liberal ideas flowing from the mother country to the 
colonies in that period. For the Americans were in large measure 
—although not entirely—dependent upon England for component 
ideas and fashions in the formulation of their own culture-complex. 


Roland Stromberg,? Caroline Robbins,* and others have described 
the currents of religious and political liberalism that were moving 
in England during the late seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 


* Roland N. Stromberg, Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land (London, 1954). 

® Caroline Robbins, The Eighteenth-Century Commonwealthmen: Studies 
in the Transmission, Development and Circumstances of English Liberal 
Thought from the Restoration of Charles II until the War with the Thirteen 
Colonies (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 
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turies, and both authors have indicated some of the many instances 
and ways in which these currents branched out and flowed to 
America. Just how much influence the ideas of such men as Har- 
rington, Sidney, Molesworth, Hutcheson, Clarke, or Tillotson—to 
say nothing of Locke—had upon the thinking of American politi- 
cal, intellectual, and religious leaders has never been precisely 
shown, and probably cannot be. Yet, that there was such an in- 
fluence appears to be certain, since American writers often refer 
to their English mentors ; they paraphrase English writings ; many 
of the books and essays of the English liberals were brought to 
America, by gift or by purchase, and found their way into the 
libraries of individuals and of colleges; some, indeed, were re- 
published, in whole or in part, on this side of the Atlantic. 


In this body of English liberal thought, certain common and oft- 
recurring themes appear: The natural freedom, political equality 
and rational nature of men; the doctrine of natural rights; the 
liberalization of the prerequisites for political participation; the 
liberalization of mercantilist economic regulation; the liberaliza- 
tion of education; a rationalism in religion that envisaged a free- 
ing of the individual from what were regarded as the superstitions 
and obscurantisms of ancient faiths; the principles and practices 
of religious toleration; freedom of speech and of the press; and 
so on. 


II 


A survey of the writings of American political thinkers of the 
eighteenth century discovers many echoes of the ideas of the 
English political liberals of the same era. To begin with, the words 
liberty and liberties literally stud the writings of the American 
publicists. Poets praised Liberty; her protagonists defended her ; 
philosophers expounded her positive contributions to the pro- 
motion of human happiness: 


O Liberty, thou Goddess heavenly bright! 
Profuse of Bliss, and pregnant with Delight! 
Eternal Pleasures in thy Presence Reign, 

And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton Train. 
Eas’d of its Load, Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks chearful in Thy Sight. 
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Thou mak’st the gloomy Face of Nature gay, 

Giv’st Beauty to the Sun, and Pleasure to the Day. 

‘Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia’s Isle 

And makes her barren Rocks and her bleak Mountains 
smile.* 


Nor was the poet Portius a voice crying in a wilderness. Two 
decades earlier John Wise had proclaimed the liberty of the New 
England churches; and other libertarians, to the north and to the 
south of Portius, were singing the praises and expounding the 
ways of the goddess in every field of activity of the human 
intellect. 


For Wise, the issue was ostensibly the freedom of the Congre- 
gational churches of New England to govern themselves. But 
Wise’s disquisitions were essentially political, focussed upon the 
nature of government in general, which, in turn, rested upon the 
nature of man himself. For Man, says Wise, is endowed with an 
“original Liberty,” that is stamped upon his nature, and “He that 
intrudes upon this Liberty, violates the Law of Nature.’® 


Wise appears to have been without significant influence upon 
the political thinkers of his own or succeeding generations. Yet the 
ideas that he expressed were echoed in the three decades follow- 
ing his death by American Whigs in practically all the continental 
colonies. In New York, for example, William Livingston, poli- 
tician, philosopher, and poet, spoke the language of liberalism in 


the Independent Reflector on August 23, 1753: 


The Study of Human Nature will teach us, that Man 
in his original Structure and Constitution, was designed 
to act in a natural and moral Dependence on his Maker 
alone, and created solely for the Enjoyment of his own 
Happiness. . . . Thus Liberty of Action, however modi- 
fied by human Policy, cannot in the Nature of Things 
be separated from his Existence. For by admitting the 
Rationality of Man, you necessarily suppose him a free 
Agent. And as no political Institutions can deprive him 


““Portius,” O Liberty, Thou Goddess Heavenly Bright (New York, 
1732), p. 1. 

5John Wise, A Vindication of the Government of the New England 
Churches (Boston, 1717), p. 65. 
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of his Reason, they cannot by any Means, destroy his 
native Privilege of acting freely.® 





John Randolph, upon accepting the speakership of the Virginia 


House of Burgesses in 1736, defined the meaning of Parliamentary 


privileges and their relationship to liberty in these terms: 


Freedom of Speech is the very Essence of their Being, 
because, without it, nothing could be thoroly debated, 
nor could they be look’d upon as a Council; an Exemp- 
tion from arrests, confirm’d by a Positive Law, other- 
wise their Counsels and Debates might be frequently 
interrupted, and their Body diminished by the Loss of 
its» Members; a Protection for their Estates, to prevent 
all Occasions to withdraw them from the necessary Duty 
of their Attendance; a Power over their own Members, 
that they may be answerable to no other Jurisdiction for 
anything done in the House; and a sole Right of deter- 
mining all Questions concerning their own Elections, 
lest contrary Judgments, in the Courts of Law, might 
thwart or destroy Theirs.’ 


The rights of free government, as such men defined them, were 


to them sacrosanct and were to be defended by every means— 
even, if necessary, by resort to arms. This was the message of 
Jonathan Mayhew’s famous sermon of 1750.* But Mayhew was 
not alone, for there were many others who would defend liberty, 
as a last resort, by the appeal to arms. Four years before May- 
hew’s pronouncement, for example, John Barnard had propounded 


the same idea in the election sermon for 1746: 





For one person alone to have the Government of a People 
in his hands, would be too great a Temptation. It tends 
to excite and draw forth the Pride of man, to make him 
unsufferably haughty; it gives him too much Liberty to 
exert [?] his Corruptions; and it encourages him to be- 
come a Tyrant and an oppressor, to dispense with Laws 


°The Independent Reflector (New York), No. XXXIX (August 23, 
1753), p. 156. I follow the attribution of articles in the Independent Reflector 
suggested by Dorothy R. Dillon, The New York Triumvirate (New York, 


1949), pp. 34-35, fn. 


7H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 


1727-1734, 1736-1740 (Richmond, 1905-1915), VI, 242. 
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and break the most solemn oaths. To proceed so far in 
his unrighteous Practices, that his Subjects weary of 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, are 
necessitated to plead their own cause and vindicate Their 
Rights by Measures which for a long time they were loth 
to make use of . . . [as in the time of King James II the 
English people] armed themselves in defence of their 
Religion and Liberties; the Consequence of which was 
his abdicating the Throne.® 


The great objective of political institutions, indeed, was always, 
for these commentators, political liberty. In the last analysis, 
political liberties were an individual matter, which was closely 
identified with property and, therefore, taxation. Political insti- 
tutions were created to defend and perpetuate the enjoyment of 
these liberties. There could be no compromise. Our poet-publicist, 
Portius, concluded that 


It is certain therefore, that a State or Colony cannot be 
too jealous of its Liberties, which, if once lost, are seldom 
or never recovered. The Preservation of Liberty is a 
Point equally nice with the Preservation of a Ladies 
Chastity; the first Assaults are to be repell’d with the 
utmost Fortitude. A Maidenhead, a Fort, or a Constitu- 
tion, that begins to capitulate, will soon surrender. If 
the Outworks are once given up, the Citadel cannot be 
long maintained.'° 


[Ti 


But political liberalism was only one form of the expression of 
liberal thought. Liberty was thought to be a condition of economic 
and social life, also. For the economic theorists, the ownership of 
property was a natural right. It followed that the free use of 
property was also a natural right. This was the economic basis of 
the idea of voluntary self-taxation that had come to America 
almost with the first colonists. This doctrine was expounded thus 
by “Philalethes,” in 1744: 


And Reason tells us, all are born thus naturally equal, i.e., 
with an equal Right to their Persons; so also with an 


® John Barnard, The Presence of the Great God in the Assembly of Political 
Rules (Boston, 1706), pp. 11-12. 
”“Portius,” op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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equal Right to Their Preservation: and therefore to such 
things as Nature affords for their Subsistence. ... And 
every Man having a Property in his own Person, the 
Labour of his Body and the Work of his Hands are 
properly his own, to which no one has the Right but 
himself; it will therefore follow that when he removes 
any Thing out of the State that Nature has provided 
and left it in, he has mixed his Labour with it and joined 
something to it that is his own, and thereby makes it his 
Property. . . . Thus every Man having a natural Right 
to... his own Person and his own Actions and Labour 
and To what he can honestly acquire by his Labour, 
which we call Property, it certainly follows, that no Man 
can have a Right to the Person or Property of another ; 
And if every Man has a right to his Person and Prop- 
erty; he has also a Right to defend them, and a Right 
to all the necessary Means of Defence, and so has a Right 
of punishing all Insults upon his Person and Property." 


The acceptance of the right of private property alone, however, 
need not necessarily be considered characteristic only of the liberal 
outlook, because it was universally accepted by liberals and con- 
servatives alike. It was in the liberals’ demands for the free use 
of property and in their challenges to certain forms of mercantilist 
economic restriction that some of the American economic thinkers 
betrayed a mood that may be called liberal. Thus Jeremiah Dum- 
mer’s Defence of the New England Charters should be classed 
among liberal political and economic writings, since it pleaded 
eloquently for the economic autonomy of the colonies in the midst 
of an empire that was regulated by policies that were highly mer- 
cantilistic in spirit and execution. With Dummer, liberty, espe- 
cially the economic liberty of the colonies, was not merely a right; 
it was also a mechanism for achieving prosperity. England’s own 
wealth, he maintained, had derived from the prosperity of the 
colonies, whose contributions to English prosperity would hardly 
have been possible without the high degree of economic liberty 
they had enjoyed. It followed, according to Dummer, that it is a 
natural condition of the colonies that they should make laws for 


“Elisha Williams (“Philalethes,” pseud.), The Essential Rights and 
Liberties of Protestants. A Seasonable Plea for the Liberty of Conscience, 
and the Right of Private Judgment, in Matters of Religion, without any 
Controul from Human Authority, as quoted in Alice M. Baldwin, The New 
England Clergy and the American Revolution (Durham, 1928), p. 65. 
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their own economic self-direction: “Every Country has Circum- 
stances peculiar to it self in Respect of its Soil, Situation, In- 
habitants and Commerce, to all which, convenient Laws must, 
with the nicest Care and Judgment, be adapted.’** England had 
laws proper to itself; let the Anglo-Americans be free to make 
laws expedient to their needs and circumstances. 


Dummer’s doctrine of colonial freedom for economic self- 
direction was echoed by Benjamin Franklin. As Dummer had 
said, there was no danger that a free commerce of the colonies in 
manufactured articles would compete with that of the mother 
country, since the colonies were not, and probably would never 
be, industrial societies. Franklin wrote to David Hume in 1760 
that freedom of commerce would be to “the interest of humanity, 
or common good of mankind,”'* and to Dupont de Nemours, 


in 1767, 


We [Englishmen] are so far from conceiving that what 
is best for mankind, or even for Europe in general, may 
be best for us, that we are even studying to establish and 
extend a separate interest of Britain, to the prejudice of 
even Ireland and our colonies. . . . It is from your 
philosophy [i.e., the physiocratic doctrine of freedom of 
commerce] that the maxims of a contrary and more 
happy conduct are to be drawn, which I therefore sin- 
cerely wish may grow and increase till it becomes the 
governing philosophy of the human species, as it must be 
that of superior beings in better worlds." 


Here is enlightened self-interest again; here, also, is the uni- 
versalism of the principles of liberty. But economic liberalism was 
individual as well as colonial or provincial in its outlook. Anglo- 
America was the land of the self-made man. Nowhere, probably, 
were the contemporary doctrines of enlightened self-interest and 
of the self-made man more clearly or more extensively articulated 
than in eighteenth-century Anglo-America. 

It would be beside the point to note that Benjamin Franklin 
and his contemporaries were not yet entirely free of certain of 


Jeremiah Dummer, A Defense of the New-England Charters (Boston, 
1721), p. 33. 

The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, collected and edited by Albert 
Henry Smyth (New York and London, 1905-1907), IV, 83. 

4 Tbid., V, 155-156. 
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the predispositions of mercantilism. The point is that there was 
much of the ideology of economic freedom in the air, both freedom 
for the individual and freedom for the colonial societies. 

Economic individualism and colonial economic self-determinism 
were closely akin to social individualism and colonial sociological 
self-determinism. If men and societies were naturally free eco- 
nomically, they were also naturally free socially. The Anglo- 
American experience had produced a society—or set of societies 
—of which internal social mobility, both of the person and of 
social status, was characteristic. After all, the population of Anglo- 
America was highly conglomerate, composed of persons who had 
moved from all the countries of western Europe, from Africa, 
and even from Latin America. And Anglo-America was already 
coming to be known as an asylum where the unfortunate and the 
oppressed of Europe might find freedom, refuge from the Old 
World’s restraints upon the human spirit, and a future illumined 
by infinite progress. Anglo-America, 


Where the sick Stranger joys to find a Home, 
Where casual Ill, maim’d Labor, freely come 
Those worn with Age, Infirmity or Care, 
Find Rest, Relief, and Health returning fair. 
There too the Walls of rising Schools ascend, 
For Publick Spirit still is Learning’s Friend, 
Where Science, Virtue, sown with liberal Hand, 
In future Patriots shall inspire the Land.%* 


This doctrine of personal mobility was written clearly into the 
laws of naturalization, which liberalized the procedures for acquir- 
ing citizenship by non-English immigrants. 

Inevitably the belief in the freedom of the individual in society 
ran head-on into the institution of slavery, and the Anglo-Amer- 
icans had to face it sooner or later. The doom of slavery was in- 
herent in the rationalist’s doctrine of human freedom and equality 
of rights in a state of nature; it was logically imperative from the 
Quaker’s religious doctrine of individual spiritual worth. As John 
Woolman put it, “though we made slaves of the Negroes and the 
Turks made slaves of the Christians, I believed that liberty was 
the natural right of all men equally. . . .”° 


% Poor Richard Improved, 1752, “April.” 
%* John Woolman, Journal, ed. Janet Whitney (Chicago, 1950), p. 47. 
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But Woolman had been poignantly anticipated by that hoary 
old secular Puritan, the morning-star of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in Anglo-America, Samuel Sewall: 


Forasmuch as Liberty is in real value next unto Life; 
None ought to part with it themselves, or deprive others 
of it, but upon the most mature Consideration. . . . It is 
most certain that all Men, as they are the Sons of Adam, 
are Co-heirs, and have equal Right unto Liberty, and all 
other outward comforts of Life. ... So that Originally, 
and Naturally, there is no such thing as Slavery.'” 


And Sewall was followed by many others. 

Obviously, the whole anti-slavery movement of the eighteenth 
century must be regarded as a manifestation of one of the essential 
attitudes of liberalism. 


IV 


Libertarian currents were moving in religion also. Apart from 
the fact that the English colonies were the receptacle of many 
varieties of Christians and some Jews living peaceably together, 
despite the presence on the statute books of laws limiting the 
religious freedom of some groups and their members, and apart 
from the fact that the bulk of the citizens of the colonies were 
still of an orthodox mood in their own faiths, there were moving 
in the land two currents of religious thought that must be called 
liberal. One was a combination of naturalism and rationalism (i.e., 
eighteenth-century empiricism) in theology itself; the other was 
a body of conscious thinking upon the nature and the desirability 
of religious toleration. 

In the first case, the liberal theologians held with the political 
liberals that man is naturally endowed with reason, the function 
of which is the guidance of the individual in his choices between 
right and wrong. From this it followed that if men were to find 
the good life in religion in the light of reason, they both had a 
responsibility to use their reason—or intelligence—and had to be 
left free to do so. By the same token, any church, which was a 
congregation of like-minded believers, had to be left free to direct 


Samuel Sewall, The Selling of Joseph, rptd. in George H. Moore, Notes 
on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts (New York, 1866), pp. 83-87. 
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its own destinies, both as to theology and as to the selection of its 
own leadership. 

It was this last point that had stirred John Wise to irony and 
eloquence early in the century. The churches of New England, he 
thought, could never accept the proposal that pastors be nominated 
for them by church councils. Such a proposal would be like having 
a man’s wife picked out for him. It would not only usurp the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the church over its own freedom and 
liberties, but also the 


conjugal and secret Powers of Christs Virgin and wid- 
dow Churches. That it seems to me very advisable [he 
says] (if this Proposal may stand for a sound Precept) 
that forth-with another Office be erected, and put into 
the hands and under the Government of a few men, ex- 
actly skilled in Phisiognamy, and deeply studied in the 
Sympathies and Antipathies of Humane Nature, with 
an absolute superintending Power to Controul and direct 
all Wooers in their choice for the Marriage Bed; for that 
there is many a fond Lover who has betrayed the glory 
of Wedlock, by making an unwise and unfortunate 
choice ; and why may not particular Beds be over-Ruled 
as well as particular Churches ?"* 


If some superior government could usurp the right of the church 
to elect its own pastor, why should not the state appoint a censor 
familias to take from the individual the function of choosing his 
own bed-mate? 

But the logical implications of this position led straight to indi- 
vidual sovereignty in matters of belief. If man was naturally en- 
dowed with reason, as Wise had said, it was his responsibility to 
use it—and without external restraint; it was this way that lay 
advancement to enlightenment. 

In Charles Chauncy, the injunction to the free exercise of rea- 
son was clear: Man is “an intelligent moral agent; having within 
himself an ability and freedom to will, as well as to do, in oppo- 
sition to necessity from any extraneous cause whatever.”?® 


18 John Wise, The Churches Quarrel Espoused (New York, 1713), pp. 
89-90. 

Charles Chauncy, The Benevolence of the Deity, Fairly and Impartially 
Considered (Boston, 1784), title page. (This work seems to have been 
formulated in Chauncy’s mind, if not actually written, in the 1750's.) 
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Samuel Quincy expressed a similar advocacy of freedom of 
the mind in religion: 


Christianity is then a rational Religion, and those who 
deny it can, or ought to be maintained upon rational Prin- 
ciples, do in Effect give it up. For is not reason the only 
Faculty of the Soul that God has given us, to render us 
capable of Reiigion: And would Men persuade us to lay 
it aside, in order to become more religious? A Monstrous 
Absurdity! ’Tis true, Reason is fallible, weak, and liable 
to be imposed on: But still it is the only Guide we have 
to direct us in our Searches after Truth; for without it 
we could neither distinguish Good from Evil, nor Truth 
from Falsehood, and might as well embrace a false 
Opinion, as a right one; and could be no more account- 
able to our Maker for the one, than for the other.?° 


This sort of religious liberalism meant a freeing of the religious 
mind from ignorance, from the binding inhibitions of myths and 
superstitions, and from what was thought to be an irrational belief 
in miracles; it meant, also, a rejection of the concept of God as a 
stern and inflexible Creator who would bind his creatures to hell 
forever under an iron law of sin and predestination. It involved 
a total freeing of the religious mind, in the name of reason, of 
individual religious sovereignty and responsibility, and of an 
humanitarian faith in the capacity of the free human mind to 
choose between good and evil. It involved, further, the autonomy 
of corporate religious societies, or churches, in the determination 
of their theology and in their religious behavior. 

This faith in, and dependence upon, individual reason implied 
the necessity for individual freedom of conscience and the basic 
principles of religious toleration. It was probably true that, as 
Franklin later observed, the English colonies in America enjoyed 
and practiced a greater degree of religious toleration than any other 
society in the world, greater even than England itself.** 

But this was the practical situation. How was it rationalized by 
the liberals who believed in religious toleration as a matter of 
principle? To begin with, the habit of lay critical comment upon 
religion and religious practices, if not universally encouraged, 


” Josiah Quincy, Twenty Sermons . .. (Boston, 1750), p. 12. 
"Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, V, 399-405. 
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was increasingly widespread and intellectually respectable. A good 
example of such criticism is to be seen in one of the satirical 
essays in The Independent Reflector: 


The Transubstantiation of the Elements into Flesh and 
Blood, by the Mouth of a Romanist Priest, [is] equally 
possible with the Transmutation of Sinners and Num- 
skulls into Saints and Scholars, by the Hands of a Protes- 
tant Priest; ... Religion doth not consist in black Coats, 
or black Cassocks, in Hats ros’d or unros’d, in Bands or 
Surplices, in cant Phrases or demure Looks, but in lov- 
ing God and keeping his Commandments; . . . there is 
more Iniquity committed under the Rose, than is re- 
pented of under the Gallows; .. . in one Sense a black 
Petticoat is like charity, often covering a Multitude of 
Sins.** 


But the essential principle was the principle of the validity of 
private judgment. Archibald Kennedy, of New York, addressed 
his son thus: 


I allow you Freedom of Conscience, to think, and judge 
for yourself; and I likewise allow you Freedom, if not 
entirely from all Manner or Influence, yet from the 
Dominion of human authority, in thinking and judging 
for yourself. I am so much for Liberty in these Matters 
that concerns us, as reasonable Beings, that I must recom- 
mend to you, on the other Hand, a third Sort of Free- 
dom ; that is, a Freedom from Pride, Singularity, and the 
Spirit of Contradiction. ... As for my own Part, I have 
no Notion, of Religion’s passing by Descent, or Inherit- 
ance, as Estates do; nor am I for craming my Religion 
down my child’s throat. This, in my humble Opinion, 
would be a species of Persecution; if he has good sense, 
and [is] capable of judging, let him choose.”* 


The argument for religious toleration presented by Benjamin 
Franklin was based upon the nature of man and the relativity of 
all human knowledge. Incidentally, too, he recognized the impact 


= The Independent Reflector (New York), No. XLVI (Thursday, Octo- 
ber 11, 1753), p. 187. 

% Archibald Kennedy, A Speech Said to Have Been Delivered Some Time 
Before the Close of the Late Session, by a Member Dissenting from the 
Church (New York, 1755), pp. 28-29. 
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upon the thinking of the individual of the sociological forces at 
work about him: 


When the natural weakness and imperfection of human 
understanding is considered, the unfavorable influence 
of education, custom, books, and company upon our ways 
of thinking, I imagine a man must have a good deal of 
vanity who believes, and a good deal of boldness who 
affirms, that all the doctrines he holds are true, and all he 
rejects are false. And perhaps the same may be justly 
said of every sect, church, and society of men, when they 
assume to themselves that infallibility, which they deny 
to the Pope and councils. 

But, since it is no more in a man’s power to think 
than to look like another, methinks that all that should be 
expected of me is, to keep my mind open to conviction, 
to hear patiently, and examine attentively, whatever is 
offered to me for that end.** 


Religion must be left free, because men naturally differed and 
because there appeared to be no such thing as absolute truth. But 
this was still a negative sort of religious toleration. It was the 
Quakers who made of religious toleration a positive philosophy. 
For the logic of the Quaker doctrine of the inner voice led straight 
to the conclusion that if, when another speaks, it is the voice of 
God speaking through him, one does not just suffer him to speak: 
one listens to what he has to say. One does not merely tolerate 
God; one welcomes instruction from him. 

Religious toleration thus came to be more than just suffering 
another to speak; it began to mean, by implication at least, an 
attitude of listening to, and learning from, what another has to 
say. This attitude was particularly characteristic of the secular 
sciences, in which the scientists took great satisfaction in learning 
from one another. But even in religion, the liberal positions, 
whether those of the Revolutionists or those of the Quakers, cen- 
tered about the idea that progress toward truth depended upon 
both freedom of expression and a willingness to be influenced by it. 


Vv 


The first half of the eighteenth century was a period in which 
the liberal attitude also manifested itself in the rapid growth and 


* Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, II, 214-215. 
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repeated articulation of the principle of freedom of the press. The 
young Benjamin Franklin had met this problem in the flesh, as 
it were, when his brother James had been jailed in 1722 by the 
irate Massachusetts authorities who were angered by James’s 
criticism, in the New England Courant, of their failure to appre- 
hend a pirate vessel thought to be operating off the coast. Ben- 
jamin, publishing the paper in his brother’s place, printed, as the 
eighth of his “Silence Dogood” papers, an essay on Freedom of 
Speech and Communication (one of “Cato’s Letters”) that he 
copied in extenso from the London Journal, the burden of which 
was, 


Without Freedom of Thought, there can be no such 
thing as Wisdom; and no such thing as publick Liberty, 
without Freedom of Speech; which is the Right of every 
Man, so far as by it, he does not hurt or controul the 
Right of another: And this is the only Check it ought 
to suffer, and the only Bounds it ought to know.*® 


A few years later, now in Philadelphia, in his “Apology for 
Printers,” published in the Pennsylvania Gazette of June 10, 1731, 
he put the principle into his own words: 


1. That the Opinions of Men are almost as various as 
their Faces; an Observation general enough to become 
a common Proverb, So many Men so Many Minds... . 
5. Printers are educated in the Belief, that when Men 
differ in Opinion, both Sides ought equally to have the 
Advantage of being heard by the Publick; and that when 
Truth and Error have fair Play, the former is always 
an overmatch for the latter: Hence they chearfully serve 
all contending Writers that pay them well, without re- 
garding on which side they are of the Question in Dis- 
he 

8. That if all Printers were determin’d not to print any 
thing till they were sure it would offend no body, there 
would be very little printed.** 


Franklin was to re-state the principle of freedom of the press 
again and again in the course of his long life. But there were many 
who shared Franklin’s convictions on this subject. 






= The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. Labaree and Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr. (New Haven, 1959), I (Jan. 6, 1706, through Dec. 31, 
1764), 27. 
* Ibid, I, 194-195. 
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The most famous incident in the history of the freedom of the 
press in the colonies was, of course, the case of John Peter 
Zenger ; and the most famous articulation of the principle was the 
address of Andrew Hamilton, Zenger’s counsel, to the jury in 
that case. Hamilton linked the freedom of the press with the right 
of the citizen to complain against an arbitrary government: 


[The right to complain against an arbitrary govern- 
ment] is a right which all freemen claim, that they are 
entitled to complain when they are hurt... . 


We have freedom to criticize religion in New York, said Hamilton, 
but not freedom to criticize the government : 


From which I think it is pretty clear, that in New- 
York a man may make very free with his God, but he 
must take special care what he says of his governor. 
The loss of liberty to a generous mind [he continues], 
is worse than death; . . . the man, who !oves his coun- 
try prefers its liberty to all other considerations, well 
knowing that without liberty life is a misery... . 

The question before the Court and you gentlemen of the 
jury, is not of small or private concern. It is not the 
cause of a poor printer nor of New-York alone, which 
you are now trying: No! It may in its consequence affect 
every free man that lives under a British government on 
the main of America. It is the best cause. It is the cause 
of liberty! ... [It is] that to which nature and the laws 
of our country have given us a right—the liberty of both 
exposing and opposing arbitrary powers (in these parts 
of the world at least) by speaking and writing truth.”’ 


It has been argued, probably correctly, that the acquittal of 
Zenger by the jury had no perceptible influence, either upon the 
law of libel or upon court practice. The point here is that the idea 
of freedom of the press was widely accepted, and was expressed, 
in one way or another, by an increasing number of thinkers on the 
subject. William Smith of New York, for example, published a 
lengthy and penetrating essay on liberty of the press—and the 
responsibility that must accompany it—in the Jndependent Re- 


“Vincent Buranelli, ed., The Trial of Peter Zenger (New York, 1957), 
118, 122-123, 128, 131. 
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flector in 1753, in terms that echo the language of Andrew Hamil- 
ton in the Zenger trial: 


The Liberty of complaining, of carrying that complaint 
to the Throne itself, and of breathing the Sighs of an 
afflicted, oppressed Nation, has too great a Tendency to 
produce a Revolution to be suffered in despotic Govern- 
ment. ... 

No Nation in Europe, is more jealous of the Liberty of 
the Press than the English, nor is there a People, among 
whom it is so grossly abused. . . . We are so besotted 
with the Love of Liberty, that running into Extreams, 
we even tolerate those things which naturally tend to 


its Subversion. . . .** 

The idea of the f-eedom of the press was clearly present in the 
intellectual atmosphere. What was it in the sociological situation in 
the colonies that made this principle welcome in the colonial mind? 
Andrew Hamilton was given the freedom of the city of New 
York for “his learned and generous defence of the rights of man- 
kind, and the liberty of mankind, and the liberty of the press. 

. .*° There was evidently something in the situation of New 
York society that caused the city fathers to identify Zenger with 
themselves, and to recognize his cause as, somehow, not only their 
own but also that of all mankind. 


VI 

The same moods are to be observed in the thinking of a num- 
ber of intellectual leaders on the subject of education. This was 
a period when education itself was changing, in the direction of 
greater secularization and greater practical functionalism, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin put it in a famous book.*° 

Actually, the American colonies were societies in the midst 
of profound social change. Economic and social conditions were 
highly fluid, and the individual not only could but did move up or 


= The Independent Reflector, No. XL (Thursday, August 30, 1753), pp. 
160-161. For this attribution, see supra, fn. 7. Cf. Leonard W. Levy, “Did 
the Zenger Case Really Matter?” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., 
XVII (Jan. 1960), 35-50. 

” Buranelli, ed., The Trial of Peter Zenger, p. 133. 

® Benjamin Franklin, Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1749), p. 11. 
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down the economic or social scale according to his abilities. Edu- 
cation was one of the mechanisms for moving upward on the scale. 
At the same time, Franklin’s proposals appear to have been a 
response to the needs of society for the sort of education that 
would prepare young people for the task of finding the good life 
in a society in flux. The function of education was that of aiding 
and abetting social change.*? 

This is to be seen, for example, in the emphasis that was placed 
upon the idea of education for citizenship. William Smith, future 
provost of the College of Philadelphia, said, “The Knowledge of 
what tends neither directly nor indirectly to make better Men and 
better Citizens, is but a Knowledge of Trifles; it is not Learning, 
but a specious and ingenious sort of Idleness.’”’*? The same general 
idea of education for citizenship was also expressed by Archibald 
Kennedy of New York: 


The Intention and Design of Seminaries, in every Coun- 
try governed by Laws, are to form the Minds of Youth, 
to Virtue, and to make them useful Members of the So- 
ciety, in whatever Station may be allotted to them, in 
Conformity to the Law of the Land. . . . In Countries, 
where Liberty prevails, and where the Road is left open 
for the Son of the weariest Plebeian, to arrive at the 
highest Pitch of Honors and Preferments, there never 
will be wanting great Emulation, and of Course great 
men.** 


In the minds of these educational leaders, education was an 
instrument for finding the good life in the free society. For the 
individual it included the freeing of the mind from ignorance and 
superstition, the acquisition of knowledge of nature and of men, 
a deepening of the understanding, and an encouragement of in- 
vention—or opportunity—in industry and the arts. Education in 
these terms was thought of as an instrument for the liberalization 
of the life of the mind. 


“Cf. Bernard Bailyn, “Education in the Colonies: Opportunities and 
Needs for Study,” a paper presented at a Conference on Early American 
Education sponsored by the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, September 17, 1959. 

7 rat Smith, A General Idea of the College of Mirania (New York, 
1753), p. 10. 

* Archibald Kennedy, A Speech Said to have been delivered ... (New 
York, 1755), pp. 13-14. 
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Vil 


All the expressions thus far noticed, in the realms of thought 
about politics, economic and social life, religion, the press, and 
education revolve, each in its own orbit, about the general con- 
cept of liberty and of its values for society and the individual. 
They might be said to move by gradations upward from dis- 
cussions of freedom of action in the areas of politics or of eco- 
nomic and social life, through the thinking that was directed 
toward religious liberty, to a concern with freedom of communi- 
cation in the press and in the halls of education. The apex of the 
structure was reached in the examination of the nature and the 
value of the freedom of the mind per se. The keynote here is 
sounded by Jonathan Mayhew: 


Free examination, weighing arguments for and against, 
with impartiality, is the way to find the truth. Who 
imagines that free inquiry into philosophical [i.e., scien- 
tific] subjects has any tendency to lead men into a wrong 
idea of the natural world? .. . And it is in all respects 
as unprobable that free inquiry into religious subjects 
should lead us into wrong notions concerning the moral 
world. Error and ignorance fly from the light, like 
the owl and bat; but truth and honesty, like the noble 
eagle, face to the sun... 


As for the right of every man to search for truth, 


This right was given them by God, and nature, and the 
gospel of Christ; and no man has a right to deprive an- 
other of it, under a notion that he will make an ill use of 
it, and fall into erroneous opinions.** 


By no one, probably, was the principle of the free exchange of 
ideas more eloquently stated than by John Randolph, upon the 
occasion of his acceptance of the Speakership of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1734: 


Then we shall hear one another patiently, put the Weight 
of every Man’s Reason in the Ballance against our own, 
and at last form a Judgment on the whole matter ; which, 


* Jonathan Mayhew, Two Objections to the Right and Duty of Free In- 
quiry and Private Judgment Answered. Second ed. (Boston, 1830), pp. 2, 3, 5. 
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if not the wisest, . . . will be honest and commendable. 

. And, however Mankind may be provoked, by being 
thwarted with the Sentiments of other Men, a Variety of 
Opinions is not only absolutely necessary to our Natures, 
but is likewise of all Things the most useful; since if 
all Men were of one Mind, there would be no need of 


Councils; no Subject for Learning and Eloquence, the 


Mind would want its proper exercise, and without it, 
like the Body, would lose its natural Strength from a 
Habit of Sloth and Idleness. Truth itself will receive an 


Addition of Strength by being opposed, and can never be 


in Danger of Suffering by the Test of Arguement.*® 


Americans were conscious of the fact that in the British 
pire, and especially in their part of it, there was a greater degree 
of freedom of expression than in any other society in the world. 
Jonathan Mayhew, again, in the preface to his famous sermon of 
1750 on unlimited submission, gloried in this fact: 


GOD be thanked, one may, in any part of the British 
dominions, speak freely (if a decent regard be paid to 
those in authority) both of government and religion; 
and even give some broad hints, that he is engaged on 
the side of Liberty, the BIBLE ‘and Common Sense, in 
opposition to Tyranny, PRIEST-CRAFT and Nonsense, 
without being in danger either of the Bastile or the In- 
quisition, 


Em- 


For all these eighteenth-century liberals the mind was, by its 
very nature, free. The mind is an instrument for finding truth; 
it can operate effectively only in freedom; anything that inter- 
feres with this freedom is, by definition, an interference with 


human nature and with the march of progress. 


CONCLUSION 


From this preliminary survey of the problem and a sketchy 
sampling of the extant mass of evidence, the following conclusions 


(or hypotheses) may be suggested: 


First, there was a recognizable corpus of ideas and attitudes in 


*©H,. R. McIlwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 


1727-1734, 1736-1740 (Richmond, 1905-1915), VI, 175-176. 


* Jonathan Mayhew, Discourse on Unlimited Submission, p. v. 
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Anglo-America in the eighteenth century that may be identified 
as liberalism, as defined above. This liberalism expressed itself 
clearly and forcibly in, if it did not actually dominate, the thinking 
that was going on about politics, economic and social life, religion, 
the press, education, and intellectual life generally. The major 
source of the liberal ideas expressed seems to have been the think- 
ing of the English liberals of the late Stuart and early Hanoverian 
periods. But American liberal expression was not a mere echo 
of English thought; on the contrary, American liberal ideas were 
responses to American situations, and while there were many 
English ideas expressed, these ideas appeared to have been re- 
formulated to fit into the American context. Besides which, there 
appear to have been numerous cases in which the Americans were 
more vigorous than the English Whigs, both in the expression of 
old ideas and in the creation of new ones. 

As in all societies, however, the liberal consensus was neither 
universal nor unanimous. On the contrary, Conservatism, the anti- 
thesis of Liberalism, was also a powerful force in the course of 
intellectual and practical events.*7 It would be misleading, how- 
ever, to label any individual a liberal or a conservative in the 
sense that all his ideas were liberal or that all were conservative. 
For it is difficult to discover a single intellectual leader in eight- 
eenth-century colonial society who did not, at one time and an- 
other, give expression to both liberal ideas and conservative ones. 
The problem for the intellectual historian is to isolate the ideas, 
as it were, from the men who held them and consider the ideas 
as phenomena in themselves, each with its own history. The his- 
tory of ideas becomes, thus, a true history of ideas, and not of 
men. Considered in this light, it is evident that the liberal ideas 
enumerated above did have a very active and widespread existence 
in Anglo-America. 

The liberal ideology centered about the concept of liberty, which 
is to be understood as freedom of economic, social, or political 
action, freedom of religious belief, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of the intellect. There was hardly a systematic philosophy 
of liberalism per se, as, say, John Stuart Mill’s thought may be 
said to have been a systematic philosophy of liberalism. Yet, there 


% See Leonard W. Labaree, Conservatism in Early America (New York, 
1959). 
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was clearly a body of opinion, or a consensus, or a widely accepted 
attitude that favored and promoted liberty in this sense and in all 
these areas of thought. In the history of liberalism this body of 
opinion, this ideology, may be characterized as rationalistic liberal- 
ism as distinguished from the romantic or laissez-faire liberalism 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is probably safe to say that there was more social change 
going on in America than in England; America was a new and 
highly dynamic society; English society was relatively old, and, 
in this period, relatively static. Franklin’s earliest pleas for free- 
dom of the press were responses to actual, de facto situations, as 
was Andrew Hamilton’s defense of Peter Zenger. So were the 
liberal pronouncements of Sir John Randolph, Lewis Morris, Jr., 
Archibald Kennedy, Samuel Davies, and a host of others. Amer- 
ican society was changing in the course of its growth, and it was 
hammering out the ideas with which to rationalize its enlightened 
self-interest upon the anvil of actual, day-by-day experience and 
the actual, substantial needs of a society in the midst of rapid 
change and development. 


It is not enough, however, to record that society was changing. 
It is to be assumed that to produce liberal thought the changes 
going on in society must be such as to make the ideal of freedom 
a desirable one. It might be illuminating to draw a comparison be- 
tween the eighteenth century and the twentieth, when social change 
appears to be moving toward a lessening of individual liberty, and 
to examine twentieth-century thinking in this light. In any case, 
the nature of the social changes going on in eighteenth-century 
Anglo-America is one of the problems the historian of liberalism 
in that period must face. On the assumption that a significant 
portion of the social change going on was of a liberal sort, the 
liberal ideology seems to have been the ideology of this sort of 
social change,—as contrasted, say, with conservatism, which was, 
as Leonard Labaree has pointed out, the ideology of social im- 
mobility.** In this sense, it seems clear that eighteenth-century 
liberalism was one of the intellectual functions of groups and indi- 
viduals participating in the liberalizing changes in eighteenth- 
century Anglo-American society. 





8 Tbid., p. 168, et passim. 
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On the whole, one might properly risk the generalization that 
the mind of Anglo-American society in the eighteenth century was 
a liberal mind—that is, more liberal than otherwise. Liberalism 
appears to have been, for that time, in tune with the wave of the 
future. The liberal ideology rested upon a basic faith in human 
reason, although it would be easy to overlook the fact that even 
the liberals recognized human nature as sometimes mean, gen- 
erally self-seeking, often vicious, and prone to error: 


Reason we hear and cooly may approve; 
But all’s inactive till the passions move. 

Such is the human Soul, so weak, so frail; 
Reason’s her chart; but Passion is the Gale.*® 


Eighteenth-century liberalism may be identified with eighteenth- 
century rationalism. Liberty, in that context, was a natural con- 
dition, which had to be preserved. But what is natural is also 
universal: the natural rights of Americans are the natural rights 
of all men everywhere. Yet freedom was no mere negative con- 
dition; it was a positive force, a mechanism for the achievement 
of progress. This attitude, amounting in effect to a positive philos- 
ophy of liberty, was, perhaps, the true index to the eighteenth- 
century Anglo-American mind: Listen to Jonathan Mayhew: 


Let us all stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, and not suffer ourselves to be entangled 
with any yoke of bondage. . . . Let us despise the frowns 
and censures of those vain conceited men who set them- 
selves up for the oracles of truth and the standard of 
Orthodoxy; and then call their neighbors hard names. 
We have not only a right to think for ourselves in mat- 
ters of religion, but to act for ourselves also... . 

Did I say, we have a right to judge and act for our- 
selves? I now add—it is our indispensable duty to do it. 
This is a right which we cannot relinquish, or neglect to 
exercise, [even] if we would, without being highly cul- 
pable ; for it is absolutely unalienable in its own nature.*° 


In these samples, I think, we see evidence of a genuine liberalism. 
Here, by the same token, is what eighteenth-century writers 
might have called a pretty problem in the history of ideas. 


° New York Mercury, Jan. 8, 1759. 
“ Jonathan Mayhew, Two Objections, pp. 8-9. 
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MEDIEVAL MEDICINE AND THE 
SEARCH FOR STATUS* 


VERN L. BULLOUGH 
San Fernando Valley State College 


URING the later Middle Ages the practice of medicine came 
to be divided among several different groups: the physicians, 
surgeons, apothecaries, barber-surgeons, barbers, and others. Such 
a division was very harmful to the development of modern medi- 
cine. In attempting to explain the division some writers have 
tended to emphasize the effects of the various church councils 
which forbade the shedding of blood and the exercise of surgery 
by monks. Others have felt that the separation was due to the in- 
fluence of the Arabians because of prohibitions in the Koran 
against dissection. Though these or similar explanations might 
have some validity, a simpler and perhaps more accurate one can 
be gained by applying some sociological insights to the problem. 
The theorists of the Middle Ages divided men into three classes : 
bellatores, those who fought; oratores, those who prayed, and 
laboratores, those who worked with their hands. But as St. Bene- 
dict and other early monastic leaders emphasized, “To labor is to 
pray ;” and both physical and intellectual labor were worthy of the 
monks. Education was designed by the theorists to fit each man 
into his role in life: education was to be practical for the nobles, 
speculative for the clerics, and technical for the laboratores. But 
medicine is not only speculative but practical and technical as well. 
The status of any medieval medical practitioner in society might 
well be in doubt. Is his position in society to be that of the specu- 
lative cleric, the practical noble, or the technical laborer? 
In the early Middle Ages, when medical training was not insti- 
tutionalized, no hard nor fast lines could be drawn between the 
various practitioners. Some received their training as part of a 


* This paper is based on one read at the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Association, New York, August, 1960. 

1T. Clifford Allbutt, Historical Relations of Medicine and Surgery (Lon- 
don, 1905), pp. 21-22. See also David Riesman, The Story of Medicine in 
the Middle Ages (New York, 1936), pp. 197-198. 
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liberal-arts curriculum in a cathedral or monastic school; others 
learned their trade through apprenticeship or more practical means. 
Regardless of the training, however, there was little legal or even 
literary distinction between the two practitioners. Towards the 
end of the tenth century the curriculum came to be somewhat 
more set, and a distinction began to develop within the medical 
profession between the speculative practitioners and the more 
manual ones.? What crystallized this separation was the develop- 
ment of a new institution, the university, the unique contribution 
of the Middle Ages to education. 


Universities began in the twelfth century, but most of the 
earliest statutes date from the first part of the thirteenth century ; 
and it is the period from the twelfth through to the end of the 
fourteenth century with which this paper is concerned. The uni- 
versity was the home of the speculative studies. It was neither 
technical nor practical in the sense that I have used these terms 
before, but it was vocational in that it fitted the student for the 
task he was to perform. The seven liberal arts were not the end 
of the educated man, but rather a basis for advanced studies in 
the higher faculties: theology, canon law, civil law, and medicine. 
These were considered to be speculative disciplines but with 
practical application. The theologian’s duty was to define the 
dogma of the church, to distinguish heresy, to reconcile or dis- 
prove possibly dangerous knowledge, that is, knowledge dangerous 
to the church. The canon lawyer was to organize, codify, and ad- 
minister within the church, an intensely practical job as indicated 
by the increasing number of lawyer-popes in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The civil lawyer was to do much the same thing for the 
state, although at times there was a conflict between his obligation 
to the state and his duty to the church. This conflict resulted in 
forbidding the University of Paris, probably the greatest of 
medieval universities, to offer courses in civil law. The physician 
was to speculate on the causes of illness, erect medical systems, 
and heal and cure the sick. Medicine lacked the intellectual prestige 
of theology and the opportunities for advancement found in law, 


2?See Loren C. MacKinney, Early Medieval Medicine (Baltimore, 1937), 
p. 131; and MacKinney, “Medical Education in the Middle Ages,” Journal of 
World History, 11 (1955), 835-851. 
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but it was an aristocratic profession nonetheless.* In order for 
medicine to live up to the speculative status which it had newly 
achieved, the university graduate became reluctant to use manual 
techniques. Further reinforcement for the consciousness of status 
came from the medieval concept that all students were clerics, 
although often only of minor orders, because of the speculative 
nature of their studies. 

But while the emergence of the university led to the develop- 
ment of a status-conscious physician who regarded himself as 
equally cerebral as the lawyer or theologian, it would also have 
an effect on his more empirically trained rival, the surgeon as he 
came to be known. But the surgeon was unwilling to be relegated 
to an inferior position vis-a-vis the physician, even though his 
profession was by its nature a more manual one. While the 
physician tended to look upon all manual performers connected 
with the treatment of the sick as infra dignitatem, the surgeon 
attempted to raise his position in society by distinguishing between 
worthy and unworthy operations. Conscious of his growing lack 
of status, the surgeon attempted to imitate the attitude and out- 
look of the physician and to do increasingly less manual work, 
thereby winning a higher place in society. 

In their drive for status both the physicians and surgeons 
came to neglect part of their role in society, with the result that 
other groups such as the barbers, the barber-surgeons, the apothe- 
caries, and even the quacks claimed a portion of the healing role. 
Unfortunately these new groups lacked the speculative knowledge 
of the physician and even of the semi-learned tradition of the 
surgeon. They were perhaps content to accept the status of 
laboratores, but they were not willing to have their more learned 
rivals interfere in their trade. At the same time the physicians 
were deprived of most of the knowledge gained from manual per- 
formances. In such circumstances medicine itself suffered. 

Enough for generalizations; how does the theory hold up in 
practice? 

Medicine first emerged as a university course in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries at Bologna, Montpellier, and Paris, al- 


* See, for example, Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, new ed., edd. F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1936) ; 
and Charles Homer Haskins, The Rise of Universities (New York, 1923). 
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though an earlier famous school had existed at Salerno.* Salerno, 
however, was not technically a university until late in the Middle 
Ages when it had been eclipsed in reputation by the other schools. 
Salerno is important, however, because it was here that Arabic and 
Arabic-Greek medical writings were first translated into Latin 
and that various empirical traditional ideas were put to paper. 
With the appearance of the university the term p/vysician, i.e., the 
university-educated medical practitioner, enters common usage. 
Conscious of his newly developing profession, the physician soon 
attempted to bring the other emerging medical groups under his 
control. He did this by attempting to establish standards, but 
standards set rather arbitrarily by himself. In so doing he violated 
the drive for status of the other medical groups and caused 
further confusion in the medical role. 


In 1271 the physicians of the medical university at Paris re- 
proached their rivals, the surgeons, for trying to exceed the limits 
of their metas, or “trade.”> The use of the word trade was an 
attempt by the physician to lower the status of the surgeons, 
whose training was by apprenticeship. The surgeons were at the 
time trying to raise their own status and were unwilling to abide 
by the pretensions of the physicians. They attempted to develop 
instead the surgical profession (the term they preferred to use) 
by adopting or imitating the symbols and paraphernalia of the 
more academic physicians such as the long robe, Latin books, and 
the collegiate organization.® But in challenging the claims of status 
of the physicians, the surgeons were forced to neglect part of 
their own healing role in society, which was soon claimed by an- 
other group of medical practitioners, the barbers or barber-sur- 


*For an account of the development of these schools see Paul Osker 
Kristeller, “The School of Salerno,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 
(hereafter abbreviated as BHM), XVII (Feb., 1945), 138-194; Vern L. 
Bullough, “The Development of the Medical University at Montpellier to 
the End of the Fourteenth Century,” BHM, XXX (Nov.-Dec., 1956), 508- 
543; Bullough, “The Medieval Medical University at Paris,’ BHM, XXXI 
(May-June, 1957), 197-211; and Bullough, “Medieval Bologna and the De- 
a of Medical Education,” BHM, XXXII (May-June, 1958), 
201-215. 

© Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, edited and annotated by Henry 
Denifle and Aemelio Chatelain (Paris, 1889-1897), I, No. 434, 489; here- 
after abbreviated as Chart. Univ. Paris. 

* See my essay, “The Development of Medical Guilds at Paris,” Medievalia 
et Humanistica, XII (1958), 33-40. 
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geons, who are first mentioned in France in 1301.7 The surgeons 
were at first content to allow the barbers or barber-surgeons to 
perform various operations or procedures which they thought 
were unworthy of surgeons, while they themselves performed only 
“worthy” operations and procedures. But this is much harder to 
do in practice than to claim in theory; and the surgeons soon 
found that in their attempts to gain status, they were working 
themselves out of a job. They appealed to the king to restrict the 
barbers to the tasks that they considered unworthy of the sur- 
geons. The king as a result issued a decree in 1372 wherein the 
barbers were restricted to preparing and administering plasters, 
ointments, and other medicines convenient and necessary to heal 
clous, bosses, apostumes (boils, tumors, and bruises), and all 
open wounds. This was much more than the surgeons wanted the 
barbers to do, but the king refused to restrict the barbers further 
because since the surgeons regarded themselves as men of great 
estate and manner, they no longer treated poor people or others, 
and to limit the barbers further would be prejudicial to the public 
interests.* In their search for status the surgeons had further 
fragmented the medical profession. 

In addition to the surgeons and barbers, another group, the 
apothecaries, also complicated the medical picture. The physicians 
argued, somewhat successfully, that all medicine should be under 
their control in order to preserve ethical standards.® While they 
might not deign to do surgery or have anything to do with sur- 
geons, they did have to rely on drugs and concoctions as the only 
other alternative to cure their patients. Their livelihood depended in 
part then upon the apothecaries, who were recently emerging as a 
group from the spice merchants. They thus fought hard to keep 
the apothecaries under their control. A logical way of so doing 
would have been to combine the apothecary and physician in one 


7™ René de Lespinasse, ed., Les métiers et corporations de la ville de Paris, 
Histoire générale de Paris (Paris, 1886-1897), III, 628. 

® Ordonnances des ‘rois de France, edited by Eusébe Jacob de Lauriére, 
Denis Francois Secousse, et al. (Paris, 1723-1849), V, 530-531; hereafter 
abbreviated as Ordonnances. 

°In this claim the physicians might have some justification because medical 
ethics were very high in the fourteenth century. See Mary Catherine Wel- 
born, “The Long Tradition: A Study in Fourteenth-Century Medical Deon- 
tology,” Medieval and Histcriographical Essays in Honor of James Westfall 
Thompson, edd. James L. Cate and E. N. Anderson (Chicago, 1938). 
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person, a development that did occur to some extent in England 
at a later date. This, however, would lower the status of the 
physicians by making their occupation less speculative and more 
manual since apothecaries were of the Jaboratores. Rather than 
weakening their own status by an alliance with the apothecaries, 
herbalists or spicers, the physicians appealed to the king and to 
the pope for control over the vendors of drugs. The medical 
faculty at first censured the apothecaries and herbalists for ex- 
panding their trade to the point where it infringed on the rights 
and duties of the physicians.’° When this proved ineffective, the 
medical faculty appealed to the king, who gave the professors in 
the medical university control over the apothecaries, including the 
right of inspection.” The university was quick to utilize this right 
in a series of prosecutions. 

But while the physicians might get royal backing for their con- 
trol over the apothecaries, it was a more difficult matter to bring 
the surgeons or barbers under control. The physicians especially 
resented the pretensions of the surgeons to a higher status. Un- 
willing to enter the surgical profession themselves, they instead 
hit upon a substitute. To counter the pretensions of the surgeons, 
the medical faculty threw its support behind the barbers. This 
support was probably quietly and secretly given at first; but, in 
effect, the barbers became more dependent upon the physicians, 
and at the same time they weakened the power of the surgeons. 
The physicians did not lose status, because they still refused to 
practice manual medicine. The barbers of Paris received training 
in anatomy from the faculty of medicine at least from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and probably much earlier.’ At the 
same time the barbers were given theoretical instruction in surgery 
through lectures on the subject compiled from the works of such 
men as Guy de Chauliac, first in Latin, which the barbers did not 
understand, and later in French.'* This enabled the barbers better 
to compete with the surgeons; and since they made little pretense 


” Chart. Univ. Paris, I, No. 434, 489. 

" Ordonnances, II, 532-535; and Lespinasse, op. cit., I, 504-505. 

2 Commentaires de la faculté de médecine de l’univerité de Paris (1395- 
1516), ed. Ernest Wickersheimer, Collection des documents inédits sur 
Vhistoire de France (Paris, 1915), p. xxxv. 

* Hind sip:1 353, 
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to any status but that of laboratores, they were more willing to 
subject themselves to the faculty. 

The surgeons countered by securing royal recognition as a 
faculty and by organizing the College of St. Cosmas. They now 
divided themselves on the same lines as the university physicians, 
namely into bachelors, licentiates, and masters ; they also required 
their lectures to be in Latin. The capstone of the surgeons’ search 
for status came when they were recognized as “true scholars,” 
supposedly by the medical faculty. I say supposedly because the 
text of such recognition has long been lost and because the uni- 
versity contested such a recognition as late as the 18th century, 
when the surgeons were still attempting to claim near equality." 

In attempting to make good their claims to jurisdiction over all 
medicine and to a high status, the physicians of the university met 
with considerable opposition from the populace as a whole. Usually 
the university-trained physician never bothered to treat the lower 
classes, nor for the most part did the status-conscious surgeon. 
Through university regulation the apothecaries were in effect for- 
bidden to treat the general public, so that only the barbers or 
barber-surgeons and the quacks were left. In their attempt to 
regulate these groups the physicians tended to raise the prices and 
the lower the accessibility of medical treatment to the general 
public. In one of the most famous cases of attempted regulation 
by the university, that of Jacoba Felicie de Almania in 1322, one 
of the main points in the testimony of her defense witnesses was 
that she, unlike most other medical practitioners, refused to take 
any fee until her patients were cured.** Perhaps typical of some 
of the medieval charlatans is the medicine man described by 
Rutebeuf : 


Good people! I am not one of the poor preachers, nor 
one of those poor herbalists who go in front of the 
churches with their shabby ill-sewn cloak, who carry 
boxes and bags and spread out their wares on a carpet, 
for they sell pepper and cumin and other spices. Know 
that I am not one of these. . . 

Is no gentleman here going to ask from where worms 


4 See Bullough, “The Development of the Medical Guilds at Paris,” op. 
cit., pp. 35-36. 

% Chart. Univ. Paris, II, No. 811-816, 255-267. See Pearl Kibre, “The 
Faculty of Medicine at Paris, Charlatanism, and Unlicensed Medical Prac- 
tices in the Later Middle Ages,” BHM, XXVII (Jan.-Feb., 1953), 1-20. 
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come? I will tell you that they come from cooked up 
meats and from wines in casks or bottle. So they grow 
in body by heat and humors, for so say the philosophers 
all things are created, and they mount towards the heart, 
and then you die of a malady which is called sudden 
death. Know you this! And God guard you. 

For the cure of this malady the best herb in all the 
world is ermoize.... 

Take off your hats, lend me your ears, and look at 
the herbs which my lady sends into this land and coun- 
try ; and since she wishes that the poor should be as well 
in the future as the rich, she told me to make penny- 
worths of them, for many a one has a penny in his purse 
who has not five pounds, and she told me and commanded 
me that I take a penny of the money current in any land 
whither I may come... . 

And if there be any here who is so poor or so lonely 
or hungry that he has nothing to give, let him come for- 
ward and I will give him one hand for the sake of God 
and the other for the sake of His mother, . . . These 
herbs, and you shall not eat them, for there is in this land 
no ox nor horse, be they never so strong, but if they 
had a piece of these herbs on their tongues as big as a 
pea would presently die an evil death, for they are so 
strong and bitter; but what is bitter in the mouth com- 
forteth the heart. Steep them three days in good white 
wine ; if you have not white take red; if you have no red 
take brown, if you have no brown take fair clear water, 
for many a man has a well before his door who has not a 
cask of wine in his cellar. Take it the first thing in the 
morning for thirteen mornings ; if you miss one take an- 
other, for there is no mystery about them; and I tell 
you by the passion of God that you will be cured from 
all disorders and diseases, from quartan fevers, from 
gout. « = 

This is how I sell my herbs and ointments ; if you want 
them come and take them, if you do not want to, let them 
alone.*® 


When royal regulation was not sufficient to bring the various 
practitioners under their control the physicians turned to the 
popes for support on the grounds that control was necessary as a 
matter of moral welfare, since their rivals caused many deaths.?* 






16 “T @ diz de l’erberie,” Oeuvres complétes de Rutebeuf, ed. Achille Jubinal 
(Paris, 1874-1875), II, 58 ff. 

% Chart. Univ. Paris, II, No. 844, 285-286; No. 900, 336-337; No. 1138, 
602-603; III, No. 1197, 7-8. 
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The same general struggle for status existed throughout most 
of Europe. There is, however, one qualification that needs to be 
made; namely, that the university physician was one of only a 
small minority of those engaged in the practice of medicine. He 
was usually only present in the more important cities or university 
towns. The same thing is true of the surgeon. Most of the people 
in the Middle Ages were treated by the barber-surgeons or by 
plain simple housewife remedies, and they never saw a university- 
trained man. But wherever the physicians, surgeons, barber-sur- 
geons, and other medical groups appeared together, the physicians 
attempted to regulate the status of others and the surgeons ob- 
jected.** In Italy such a division of medical practice is somewhat 
more difficult to demonstrate perhaps because in Italy the city 
movement was more fully developed and the city merchant had a 
higher status, or because by the accident of educational develop- 
ment surgeons from the first were included within the universities. 
At any rate the generalization does not quite hold so well here, but 
even in Italy the greater prestige and status were attached to 
the physicians. 

Whether detailed documentation can always be given, however, 
is not so important as the fact that medicine and surgery became 
separated during the later medieval period. Their separation lasted 
in most of Europe until the nineteenth century, and the effect of 
it was to hold back the development of medicine—and to some 
extent science itself. Their long separation demonstrates how 
much medical activities are a part of the general cultural setting 
and how much influence concepts of status and prestige have on 
the development of any field. 


18 See, for example, Cartulaire de l’université de Montpellier (Montpellier, 
1890), I, No. 2, 180-183; ibid., No. 4, 186; No. 14, 202-203; No. 35, 236-238 ; 
No. 68, 344, par. 12; No. 127, 476; No. 162, 569-571; No. 194, 682-683; 
Munimenta academica, or Documents Illustrative of Academical Life, ed. 
Henry Anstey, Rolls Series, I (London, 1868), pp. 236-237; Rotulie parlia- 
mentorum; ut et petitiones, et placita in parliamento (London, 1767-1777), IV, 
130, 158; Karl Baas, “Studien zur Geschichte des Mittelalterlichen Medi- 
zinalwesens in Colmar,” Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte de Oberrheins, LXI 
(1907), 217-246) ; Leopold Senfelder, “Oeffentliche Gesundheispflege und 
Heilhunde,” Geschichte der Stadt Viens, ed. Albert Starzer (Vienna, 1905), 
II, Pt. ii, 1040-1044. 











